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Consider the spacious guest rooms that so 
closely approximate those in your own house. 
Consider, too, the exceptional St. Regis res- 
taurants that reflect your varying moods—the 
brilliant gaiety of the Iridium Room with its 
music and Ice Show... the cheerful informality 
of the colorful Maisonette Russe... the robust 
Oak Room for quiet meals ~ A stay at the 
St. Regis interrupts your established mode of 
living as little as possible. In the instant re- 
sponse of its many carefully trained servants to 
your every wish, it establishes itself as a fitting 
background to reflect your own good position 
and good judgment. 
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Birthday: 

Kine Georce vi, 43, Dec. 14. The 
gecasion was privately observed in Buck- 
ingham Palace, where the British ruler re- 
ceived greetings and attended a small din- 
ner party. Official celebration of the birth- 
day by the Empire customarily takes place 
each June when there is less chance of 
bad weather’s spoiling the ceremonies. 


Dr. 





ABBOTT 
LawRENCE LOWELL 
of Boston, Mass., 
president of Harvard 
University from 1909 
to 1933, 82, Dec. 13. 
The celebration was 
marred by one inci- 
dent: when the edu- 
cator joined 150 of 
his “boys” in an annual get-together at 
Lowell House, someone scattered cards in- 
scribed: “Sacco and Vanzetti might have 
lived to be 82.” Dr. Lowell had served on 
a special committee which reviewed the 
Massachusetts murder case and found the 
two anarchists properly condemned to 
death. 


Wide World 


Henrietta Szoxp, Jewish refugee work- 
er and founder of Hadassah, the women’s 
Zionist organization in America, 78, Dec. 
91. Climaxing a five-day celebration in 46 
states, a “sacrifice” one-dish meal was 
served at the homes of 70,000 Hadassah 
members. The difference in cost between 
this and the usual family dinner went as 
a birthday gift to Miss Szold for work in 
the Youth Aliyah—organization engaged 
in the transfer and rehabilitation of Ger- 
man-Jewish youth in Palestine. 





Married: 





International 


Goria Baker, 18, 1937 glamour-girl 
debutante, and Henry J. Toppine Jr., 24, 
of New York, grandson of the late Daniel 
G. Reid, tin-plate millionaire, at Palm 
Beach Dec. 19. Topping, who will receive 
$9,000,000 on his 27th birthday, was di- 
vorced in Bridgeport, Conn., last week by 
the former Jayne Shadduck Kirkland. 
Gloria Baker, daughter of Mrs. Margaret 
Emerson and her third husband, the late 


Raymond T. Baker, is a Bromo-Seltzer 
heiress. 


Curtis B. Daut, New York stock- 
broker and former son-in-law of President 




















Bachrach International 


and Mrs. Roosevelt, and Karuertne Mi- 
LER Leas, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ald Stewart Leas, in Haverford, Pa., Dec. 
15. His marriage in 1926 to Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt ended in divorce July. 30, 1934; 
the following year she married John Boet- 
tiger, Seattle publisher. Dall expressed re- 
gret that his two children, “Sistie” and 
“Buzzie,” now living with their mother, 
couldn’t attend the ceremony. 





Arrived: 
In New York for 


a “vacation,” JosEPH 
P. Kennepy, United 
States Ambassador to 
Great Britain. Pessi- 
mistic concerning 
present European 
conditions, he refused 
to reveal his personal 
opinion of Hitler but 
suggested that re- 
porters “come and 
see me the day I resign.” After conferences 
with President Roosevelt and State De- 
partment officials, Kennedy’s remarks on 
the European outlook remained gloomy: 
“The situation is changing fast and not 
for the better. The Munich accord has not 
slowed things down any.” The Ambassa- 
dor, who will be separated from most of 
his family during the holidays, plans a 
six-week rest in Florida before returning 
to his post. 


Acme 


In Seattle, 
Wash., en route to 
Washington, Ken- 
SUKE  HorRINOUCHI, 
new Japanese Am- 
bassador to the Unit- 
ed States. He an- 
nounced his principal 
duty would be “to do 
all in my power to 
establish a basis for 
permanent under- 
standing between 
America and Japan” and gave assurance 
of peaceful Pacific relations between the 
two countries “for generations to come.” 


International 





Departed: 

Mrs. D. BucHanan MerryMan of 
Washington, “Aunt Bessie” of the former 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson, to spend 








Christmas with the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor at their Chateau La Crée near 
Cap d’Antibes on the French Riviera. 





Rented: 


By Cou. Cartes A. LinpBercH, a 
Paris apartment to house his wife and two 
children, Jon Morrow and Land Morrow, 
during the winter months. He _ thus 
squelched recent reports that the family 
would spend the season in Berlin. 





Convicted: 


By the Vatican City Tribunal, Mario 
Pouit1, 30, administrator of the papal li- 
brary and son of a former chauffeur of 
Pope Pius XI, of stealing 608,000 lire 
($32,000) in church funds to finance night- 
life excursions in Rome (Newsweek, Sept. 
12). The eleventh person to be tried under 
the pontifical penal code since the estab- 
lishment of Vatican City as a state in 
1929, Politi was sentenced to four years 
and four months in prison. He is the sole 
resident of the four-cell jail situated in a 
secluded corner of the 110-acre city-state. 





Ratified: 


By the Swiss Parliament, the succes- 
sion of 47-year-old Pure Errer as Presi- 
dent of Switzerland for 1939. Considered 
an old-fashioned 
Swiss with progres- 
sive ideas, he will 
take over the leader- 
ship of the Bundesrat 
(Federal Council) of 
seven members and 
will control the for- 
mulation of the tiny 
democracy’s foreign 
and domestic policies 
; —daily growing more 
perilous because of the European crisis. 
Outside his public life of a lawyer, states- 
man, educator, and editor, Etter is a sim- 
ple, quiet family man; the father of ten 
children—five girls and five boys. 





Elected: 


Etten Guascow, 64, and THornton 
Witper, 41, writers, to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, which has 
a limited membership of 50. Miss Glasgow, 
author of “They Stooped to Folly” and 
“The Sheltered Life,” will fill Chair No. 
38, replacing George Grey Barnard (died 
Apr. 24, 1938). Wilder, whose play “Our 
Town” won the 1938 Pulitzer Prize, re- 
placed Owen Wister (died July 21, 1938) 
in Chair No. 2. 








Ailing: 

Davip E. Livientuat, 39, co-director 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, in a 
Washington hotel. When the Congressional 
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committee investigating TVA activities re- 
quested his presence for questioning, they 
learned that Lilienthal was recently con- 
fined to Garfield Hospital “seriously ill” 
with a type of fever for which there is no 
specific cure. 


Eva Tanevay, 60, once the world’s 
highest-paid stage entertainer, with a seri- 
ous abdominal ailment, in Hollywood. 
Last week doctors gave her intravenous 
food injections and blood transfusions, but 
because of “amazing recuperative powers” 
these emergency measures were abandoned. 


Died: 


Toro the clown, 50, three weeks after 
an intestinal operation, in New York, Dec. 
15. Born Armando Novello in Switzerland 
of circus people—a_ horse-trainer father 
and a lion-tamer mother—he madé his 
debut at 5 as a contortionist and for eleven 
years toured Europe. After rebelling 
against his father’s efforts to make him a 
jockey, he returned to the sawdust and 
embarked on his life as Toto the clown. 
In 1915, Toto first appeared at the Hippo- 
drome in New York, where his immense 
shoes, flopping pants, foot-long cigar, and 
odd carrot-colored wig warmed the hearts 
and tickled the humors of the American 
public. Although at the height of his ca- 








Acme 


reer he received $5,000 a week, in recent 
years he was forced to play for as little as 
$30 on the fast disappearing vaudeville 
stages. But, contrary to the usual rule, the 
little clown (5 feet tall, 119 pounds) died 
fairly prosperous, the owner of a ten-room 
house and a roadside night club in Mamar- 


oneck, N.Y. 


Mme. Jose Maria Sert, wife of the 
famous Spanish mural painter since 1928, 
after a long illness, in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, Dec. 16. The former Roussadana 
Mdivani, she had never recovered from 
shock at the deaths of her two brothers: 
in 1935 Alexis, former husband of Louise 
Astor Van Alen of New York and Barbara 
Hutton, Woolworth heiress, was killed in 
an auto accident in Spain; and in 1936 
Serge, married to Pola Negri, screen ac- 
tress; Mary McCormic, opera singer, and 
later to the former Miss Van Alen, lost 
his life in a Florida polo accident. 


Vaert Cuxka.orr, 35, Soviet pilot of 
the 1937 nonstop flight from Russia over 
the North Pole to Vancouver, Wash., in a 
Moscow airplane crash, Dec. 15. 





LETTERS 





Appreciation From Hawaii 


We of the Territory appreciate greatly 
the publication (Newsweek, Dec. 5) of 
the article entitled “Quilts From Hawaii” 
in your Arts department. 

This should aid materially in dispelling 
the very mistaken impression—all too 
prevalent, unfortunately, on the main- 
land United States—that we of Hawaii 
are nothing but a lot of savages, clad only 
in G-strings—or less—who spend most of 
our time chasing each other around in 
impenetrable jungles .. . 

In addition to the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts, Hawaii also has the cultural advan- 
tages of the world-famous Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian antiquities. 

Needless to say, out here in the middle 
of the Pacific Ocean, Newsweek is a veri- 
table godsend to many of us who desire to 
keep in close touch with affairs through- 
out the world and would be unable to do 
so without your excellent magazine .. . 

Thanking you again on behalf of the 
people of Hawaii, I am 

JOHN SNELL 
Executive Secretary 
Hawaii Equal Rights Commission 
Honolulu 





Standard Time 

I, like most of your readers, take it for 
granted that what we read in Newsweek 
is correct but I am afraid that you are 
now in error. 

Issue of Dec. 5, page 21—“He Standard- 
ized Time’—gives credit for Standard 
Time to a Mr. Sandford Fleming. I would 
suggest that you investigate the work of 
Charles Ferdinand Dowd (1824-1904) as 
author of Standard Time. 

If you or any of your readers are in- 
terested in the subject, a complete history 
of the subject is given in the book Charles 
F. Dowd and Standard Time, Knicker- 
bocker Press, New York. 

H. B. SETTLE 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


In your issue of Dec. 5 you state that 
Sir Sandford Fleming was the originator of 
Standard Time and that 1884 was the year 
of its adoption. In this you are in error. 
Sir Sandford Fleming as Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway was in- 
strumental in bringing about the universal 
acceptance of Standard Time but this oc- 
curred a year after its adoption in the 
United States and the idea was that of 
Charles F. Dowd, Ph.D., of Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 

Sir Sandford favored some form of time 
standardization but his proposal was that 
the time of the Greenwich meridian should 
obtain throughout the world so that all 
clocks would show the same time regardless 


— 
of their location. This proposal is publishe| 
in the Proceedings of the Canadian Ing, 
tute, Toronto, 1879, Page 97. 

Dr. Dowd’s idea was that the country 
be divided into time belts of 15 degrees of 
longitude, as the sun always and eyery. 
where in the world takes an hour to travel 
across 15 degrees of longitude, and that 
each belt have a uniform time whic! wou); 
differ by one hour from that of the ney 
belt. After working on the plan for som 
time he presented it at a convention of 
railroad men in 1869, ten years before §j 
Sandford’s proposal . . . 

Thus, however much Sir Sandford fy. 
vored the standardization of time, it js 
incorrect to give him credit as the origina. 
tor of the plan... 

Like the man who invented the wheel, 
[Dowd] had a brilliant idea for the benefit 
of his fellow men but lacked an efficient 
press agent... 

CHARLES W. LESTER, M_. 

New York City 


Nowhere did Newsweek say Sir Sand. 
ford Fleming invented Standard Tine. 
though the Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
The London Times, in a recent article, do 
so. NEWSWEEK'S story says Sir Sandford 
proposed it before scientists in 1878 and 
campaigned for it. The story gives 188} 
as its date of Standard Time’s adoption, 
referring to its international acceptance 
rather than its local application in the 
United States and Canada a year before, 
Since the Britannica does not mention 
Dowd, and the New International Encyelo- 
paedia says only that he “appears first to 
have suggested” Standard Time, News 
WEEK is inclined to agree with Dr. Lester 
that Dowd lacked press-agentry’s benefits. 
Both authorities agree Sir Sandford’s pro- 
posal was that of the present meridian 
system, though they may be in error. But 
certainly they both give Fleming all credit 
for Standard Time’s actual adoption. 





Spanking Mr. Rascoe 

Regarding Leiters in the Dec. 19 News- 
WEEK: I, another Baptist, want to parry 
a moment with Burton Rascoe. He’s been 
so infallible on his book reviews—but on 
baptism we have something else. My dear 
fellow Christian, don’t count on that good 
ducking you got getting you through the 
pearly gates. There is no saving grace in 
baptism; ’tis only an outward symbol of 
an inward faith ... 

Don’t you waste a minute worrying 
about how your brethren got baptized of 
water; for ’tis that baptism of the spirit 
that counts. “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved”—Acts 
16:31; not “be baptized.” Will you read 
Rom. 6:23, and with that may I wish you 
and all the able staff of Newsweek 4 
merry merry Christmas. 

GAY WYCKOFF 


Omaha, Neb. 
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® Marchant Automatic Multiplica- 
tion is only a TWO-STEP process: 


Step 1: Enter first factor 
Two Step 2: Enter second factor 


| Steps, and instantly there’s 





the answer — no waiting! 


@ Contrast this with the usual 4 or 5 steps 
and waiting for calculator to multiply after 
complete entry of both factors—and you 
glimpse but one of Marchant’s 20 points. 


@ Marchant’s speed and simplicity with- 
out operator fatigue, nerve-strain, or fear 
of error is best proved by your employees 
on your own work. This Use Test is free. 
No obligation ... Our privilege. 


PROVE Benefits 
by the USE TEST 
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Manufactured, 
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and 
Consistently 
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for 


28 years 






















MARCHANT SALES GROWTH 
GREATLY EXCEEDS THAT OF 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
in all Principal Cities 
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(INTERNATIONAL) 
\/ 


International Half-Ton to One-Ton 
Light Delivery Units come in 3 wheelbase 
lengths to fit all types of retail de-ivery. 
Ask your International dealer for full 
information on any International from 
\4-ton trucks to heavy-duty six-wheelers. 


OW, at Christmas Time, the stores cof America 

again play Santa Claus to the nation. Their vital, 
friendly influence is felt in every community. Crowds 
of holiday shoppers fill their aisles, and “serve the 
customer” is the watchword of the hour. 

It is estimated that the stores of America deliver two 
billion packages a year to the homes of America. A large 
percentage of these packages are crowded into the 
hectic hours of the holiday season. And what a job the 
stores do seeing that this tremendous job is done right! 

In the service end of Christmas selling, International 
Trucks play the role of Santa’s sleigh to perfection just 
as they give star performance the year ’round for mer- 
chants in every merchandising field. Retail establish- 
ments of every kind rely on these famous trucks for 
unfailing delivery service, and they get it. Powerful, 


flexible and fast, these Light Delivery Units travel their 
routes on schedule at lowest cost per parcel and per mile. 

Thirty-three years of truck-building are concentrated 
in these Light Delivery Internationals. In them the stam- 
ina of heavy-duty trucks is combined with the stream- 
styled appearance of luxury motor cars. Asa result, many 
of the biggest retail operators inthe country make Inter- 
national Trucks their rolling store fronts, realizing that 
added profit lies indelivering prestige with every package. 

Take stock of your hauling problems now, and in 
1939 let Internationals add the prestize of their looks 
and the economy of their performance to the profits of 
your business. ... Merry Christmas! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
















New WPA Head 


With Harry Hopkins almost sure to 
become Secretary of Commerce and certain 
to be named to some Cabinet job, the prob- 
lem of finding a new WPA head has been 
troubling the Administration. Frank 
Walker, ex-NEC head, was sounded out 
on taking the job, but-declined. Now the 
plan is to promote some present WPA ex- 
ecutive. Whoever Hopkins recommends 
will probably get the job. It’s not likely 
to be Deputy Administrator Aubrey Wil- 
liams, but rather some “nonpolitical” fig- 
ure like Colonel Somervell, WPA Adminis- 
trator in New York. 


















Hopkins as Secretary? 


By this week business representatives in 
Washington, once bitterly critical of Harry 
Hopkins, were becoming reconciled to the 
idea of having him as Secretary of Com- 
merce, even seeing some good in it. The 
talk follows three lines: (1) He has more 
general ability than Roper. (2) He would 
be much more vigorous than Roper in per- 
forming his duties—and few of his duties 
would lend themselves to business-baiting 
even if he were so disposed. (3) It would 
be well to have Hopkins, F.D.R.’s top ad- 
viser, get firsthand knowledge of business’ 
problems and troubles. 


FCC Changes 


Rumors of a sweeping Congressional in- 
vestigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission and its control over radio are 
ill-founded. The fact is that responsible 
Congressional leaders are aware that the 
commission is struggling to smooth out its 
internal troubles and plan to give it time to 
do so. So the outlook is that the commis- 
sion’s friction will soon be largely removed 
by the resignation of one or two members 
and that the FCC will then press the radio 
industry to toe the mark a little more close- 
ly. Incidentally, the granting of further 
ultra-high-power broadcasting _ licenses 
isn’t likely, and renewal of WLW’s 500,000- 
watt permit is highly improbable. 
































Pilot Training Program 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority plans 
to submit to the President a detailed pro- 
gram for augmenting the U.S. supply of 
pilots through wholesale training in civilian 












schools. The as-yet-unpublicized scheme 
calls for giving a year-long primary fly- 
ing course to some 25,000 youths annually. 
This would be done through inauguration 
of special courses in existing colleges and 
vocational schools, the cost to be met part- 
ly by the Federal government and partly 
by the states or the schools themselves. 
Students from 18 to 25 will be eligible. 


Washington Talk 


Last week informed capital groups dis- 
cussed: The belief of many New Dealers 
that a general war scare, resulting from 
new Mussolini-Hitler threats, will spur 
enactment of defense legislation in the 
spring ... The way Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson, often considered washed up be- 
cause of his long illness, is now putting in 
some six hours a day at his office and get- 
ting a surprising amount of work done... . 
The week’s best study in strange bedfel- 
lows: Jesse Jones, John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
and Harry Hopkins in a prolonged huddle 
after the White House Cabinet dinner .. . 
The wide belief that Senator Borah will 
publicly denounce the Monopoly Commit- 
tee’s two-year investigation as a waste of 
time and money. 


Labor Membership Battle 


Despite the recent peace efforts and 
despite F.D.R.’s known desire to arrange a 
settlement, the outlook for C.LO- 
A.F. of L. reunion is still gloomy. A grow- 
ing number of labor students believe no 
agreement will be possible until one of the 
organizations has made substantial gains 
and cut sharply into the other’s member- 
ship. Accordingly, labor peace advocates 
are now putting pressure on Dan Tobin’s 
Teamsters Union to switch over from the 
A.F. of L. to the C.1.0. The belief is that 
this would make the A.F. of L., which has 
been inclined to ignore Roosevelt’s efforts, 
more amenable to peace overtures. 


Trivia 

Two book publishers have been sound- 
ing out Secretary Hull and friends about 
bringing out a biography of him early in 
the 1940 pre-convention campaign .. . 
When he leaves office in January, Homer 
Cummings, whose original appointment as 
Attorney General was announced as “tem- 
porary,” will have held that office longer 
than any man since John Quincy Adams’ 
Administration . . . While driving in Wash- 
ington the other day, the wife of an Am- 
bassador remarked to her chauffeur that 
work on the new German Embassy seemed 
to have stopped. “I guess,” he replied, 
“Hitler decided to wait a few months and 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


use the White House instead” . . . Secre- 
tary Ickes’ call for last week’s mine-safety 
conference stated that mine accidents were 
increasing, but his annual report, issued 
this week, lauded the decrease in mine ac- 
cidents in the last five years. 





Reich Eyes on India 


British Board of Trade sources reveal 
an added reason behind London’s deepen- 
ing anxiety over the Nazis’ inroads into 
empire trade—and behind London’s grow- 
ing desire to make a deal with Berlin on 
the subject. The board has learned that 
the Reich has worked out a detailed cam- 
paign to cut into the India market and will 
shortly send Pundit Agnietri, head of the 
German-Indian Society of Vienna, with a 
group of German trade experts on a mis- 
sion to India. 


Palestine Settlement? 


Private talks with members of both the 
Woodhead Partition Commission and the 
Peel Commission lead to the conclusion 
that real settlement of the Palestine un- 
rest is now out of the question and that the 
most likely course will be continuation of 
the British mandate, with Jewish immi- 
gration curtailed to satisfy the Arabs. In a 
nutshell, Britain’s problem is to choose be- 
tween the gratitude and good will of the 
Jews and the support of a major part of 
the empire’s vast Moslem _ population. 
Therefore, most British realists are guess- 
ing that the Arab-Jew-British round-table 
conference—if it is held—will result in a 
setback for Zionism, continuation of stern 
British rule, and postponement of real set- 
tlement. 


League Withdrawals 


You can mark it down that 1939 will see 
the withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions of Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
possibly other small nations now swinging 
into the Rome-Berlin orbit. If the Spanish 
war drags on, similar disintegration of the 
London nonintervention committee is like- 
ly, with it probable that the Scandinavian 
countries will leave in a block. Russia’s 
position is still a question mark; if Litvinoff 
resigns as Foreign Minister, it'll be the tip- 
off that the Soviet is joining the procession. 


Eden’s Future 


There’s now little question that Anthony 
Eden is heading for a new Cabinet job, 
then the Prime Ministership. It’s signifi- 
cant that Walter Lippmann had a two- 
hour private talk with Eden the other day 
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and then—without mentioning the conver- 
sation—wrote that the gap between Eden 
and Chamberlain is gradually closing and 
that they are likely to be reunited before 
the normal course of events forces a gen- 
eral election. Best specific guess as to 
Eden’s future: He’ll continue his present 
status for some time, perhaps several 
months. Then, shortly before elections, 
he'll accept some Cabinet job (not Foreign 
Minister) in order to strengthen the party 
and to give himself a “well-rounded” repu- 
tation. Shortly after that, the aging Cham- 
berlain will retire, with Eden standing a 
good chance of succeeding him. 


King and Laborites 


The most authentic available explana- 
tion of King George’s unprecedented din- 
ner with British Laborites last fortnight is 
this: He had been annoyed by talk that 
he sided with Chamberlain on the “ap- 
peasement” issue because he had appeared 
with the Prime Minister on the palace bal- 
cony just after Munich. So the King got 
Earl Baldwin to stage the informal dinner 
with labor leaders just to show his impar- 
tiality. At first, the palace press spokesman 
misunderstood the purpose and refused to 
give out news on the dinner, then learned 
of his mistake and gave out full details. 
Incidentally, George enjoyed the gather- 
ing, smoked and chatted freely, and re- 
putedly decided to hold similar gatherings 
with leaders of all factions. 


Hungarian Spite 


There’s an amusing but unpublished 
tale about the way the Hungarian Govern- 
ment recently chose to “get even” with 
M. W. Fodor, Hungarian-born Central 
European correspondent of The Chicago 
Daily News, for his pro-democratic lean- 
ings. Learning that Fodor was passing 
through Budapest while the recent mo- 
bilization order was in effect, the govern- 
ment specifically ordered him into military 
service, nabbed him, and put him into ab- 
surdly ill-fitting uniform and shoes. It took 
the US. legation several days to get him 
demobilized. 


Foreign Notes 


As part of its anti-aircraft defense, Ger- 
many is quietly rushing construction of 
huge subterranean oil tanks under the port 
of Hamburg . . . Word from the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace in Vienna is that Cardinal 
Archbishop Innitzer, whose run-ins with 
the Nazis have made many headlines, will 
definitely be replaced and take a post at 
the Vatican . . . Hitler long known as a 
landlubber, is having a well-armored 300- 
ton yacht built for his use on coastal and 
inland waters, possibly for making his visit 
to Regent Horthy of Hungary early next 
year ... Italian opponents of the anti- 
Semitic drive point out that Donna Mus- 
solini’s name is “Rachele” (Rachel) .. . 


Because they’re supposed to be serious 
colonists, Italians going to Libya are for- 
bidden to take playing cards. 





New Cheap Car 


Odeo of the oldest independent auto 
companies is getting ready to bring out in 
early spring a new low-priced car to com- 
pete with the “Big Three”—Chevrolet, 
Ford, and Plymouth. 


New Products 


The National Bureau of Standards in 
Washington is now studying methods for 
lining cans with a silver coating thin 
enough to permit cheap general use; such 
coatings would be valuable in canning 
foods and substances which corrode tin 
and other linings .. . A Michigan chemist 
has discovered a nonirritating antiseptic 
reputedly 91,000 times as potent as car- 
bolic acid in killing bacteria . . . A chemi- 
cal treatment for cigarette paper to pre- 
vent the tip from becoming soggy or 
sticking to the lip has just been patented. 


Giannini Controversy 


There’s a little-known intragovernmental 
dispute beneath the recent charges against 
A. P. Giannini’s Transamerica Co., which 
may bring the long-underground differ- 
ences between Secretary of Treasury Mor- 
genthau and Federal Reserve Chairman 
Eccles to a head. The two men differ 
widely on banking control, now divided 
between their agencies and the FDIC, and 
have opposing views on bank holding 
companies such as Transamerica. Roose- 
velt will attempt to keep peace in his offi- 
cial family but Washington correspond- 
ents wonder if there won’t be fireworks 
before the question is settled. 


Business Footnotes 


Figures based on a survey made by a 
national statistical firm indicate that at 
least $500,000,000 will be spent by visitors 
to the N.Y. World’s Fair; biggest lumps 
will go to hotels and restaurants ($2235,- 
000,000) and amusements and recreations 
($125,000,000) .. . Commodity experts ex- 
pect a noticeable rise in many retail food 
prices next month due to vegetable crop 
destruction caused by frosts and seasonal 
reductions in the milk supply . . . The 
ICC, in its annual report due about the 
first of the year, will spring a set of pro- 
posed railroad reforms described by those 
who have seen them as “drastic and far- 
reaching.” 


Old-New Cameras 


Watch out for a supply of supposedly 
up-to-date German cameras about to be 
sold widely on the American market. US. 
firms are buying, at prices as low as 10 
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cents on the dollar, a tremendous supply 
of old-model cameras (such makes 4, 
Ernamann, Contessa-Nettel, and Mirro. 
flex). They are chiefly accumulated gy. 
pluses of cameras which European buyer; 
recognize as out-of-date but which are gy 
uncommon in this country that the grea} 
majority of buyers won’t know the dif. 
ference. 


Entertainment Lines 


Firearms companies are doing a rush 
business supplying guns and ammunition 
for the current epidemic of war and West. 
ern films . . . Just before George Burns 
pleaded guilty to charges of smuggling 
jewelry for his comedienne wife, Grace 
Allen, CBS sent out a press release headed: 
“Gracie Allen to Explain About Santa 
Claus in pre-Christmas Broadcast” , , . 
A recent NBC survey showed that only 
77 radio listeners wanted to start the day 
with setting-up exercises, in contrast with 
2,814 who preferred symphonic music jy 
the early morning. 


Frustrated Playwright 


Julian Thompson, treasurer of McKes- 
son & Robbins, who uncovered the first 
clues to F. Donald Coster’s gigantic frauds, 
has a hobby of writing plays. Shortly be- 
fore the scandal broke, he complained to 
a friend that a drab business like the drug 
industry provided no inspiration for plots. 


Bowl Games 


Here’s the way New York betting odds 
on important New Year’s football games 
were running early this week: Rose Boul, 
12 to 5 that Southern California defeats 
Duke; Orange Bowl, 5 to 2 that Tennessee 
beats Oklahoma; Sugar Bowl, 11 to 5 that 
Texas Christian defeats Carnegie Tech; 
Cotton Bowl, 2 to 1 that St. Mary’s de- 
feats Texas Tech; Sun Bowl, 3 to 2 that 
New Mexico defeats Utah; All-Star, 2 to 
1 that East team beats West. 


Missing Persons 


Cole Blease, once-famous rabble-rousing 
Senator from South Carolina, who failed 
in an attempted political comeback last 
summer, has a law practice consisting 
mostly of small criminal and damage cases 
in Columbia, S.C.; spends much time dis- 
cussing politics and religion with friends; 
is an authority on his state’s geography 
and history; still hopes to return to active 
politics . . . Mary Garden, former opera 
star and more recently a Hollywood talent 
scout and vocal instructor, is living i2 
Paris, where she conducts a vocal studio 
. .. Tom Blanton, ex-Cungressman from 
Abilene, Texas, once known as “the 
loudest man in the House” and almost 
expelled in 1922 for inserting obscene 
language in the Congressional Record, 
now practices law in Washington. 
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Musica Case Presages New Steps 
to Safeguard U.S. Investors 


Checks on Gun Running, 
Narcotics, and Alcohol Traffic 
Are Also Expected 





“When you get into a tight | 
place, and everything goes - 
against you, till it seems as 
if you couldn’t hold on a 
minute longer, never give up 
then, for that is just the- 
place and time the tide will 


turtie ee oe es 
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Mrs. Stowe’s motto ... didn’t save Philip Musica 


Just a quarter century ago, as the S.S. 
Heridia was about to pull out of New 
Orleans for Honduras, a New York detec- 
tive. boarded her and arrested Antonio 
Musica, his wife, three sons, and a daugh- 
ter. Headlines flashed the next to last 
chapter in the sensational $1,000,000 “hu- 
man-hair swindle” of 1913. Amazed Ameri- 
cans, remembering the great- Musica 
“cheese swindle” of 1909, gasped at the 
gall of a family which had survived one 
hoax, only to perpetrate a bigger one. 

A week ago, as news of the missing 
$18,000,000 assets of the $86,000,000 Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins drug firm jarred the 
country, newspapers commented on certain 
similarities between the nonexistent Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins warehouses and the 
nonexistent Musica hair. Only when they 
learned that “F. Donald Coster,” president 
of the firm, was in reality Philip Musica; 
“George E. Dietrich,” assistant treasurer, 
was his brother George; “George Vernard,” 
financial agent, was brother Arthur; and 
“Robert Dietrich,” head of the shipping 
department, brother Robert, did the news- 
Papers catch the story’s full import: the 


Musica family had surpassed their two 
earlier swindles by touching off a box of 
matches more combustible than any Ivar 
Kreuger ever sold. 


Success Story 

Last week a .38 bullet ended the life of 
Philip, eldest son and family genius, as 
Federal officers stepped on the front porch 
of his palatial Fairfield, Conn., home to 
arrest him. It did not end the incredible 
story of this son of an immigrant Neapoli- 
tan barber who had made a piker of Ponzi. 
Faded lines from yellowed clips were re- 
born in endless slugs of warm new type, to 
join the no less fantastic bits of current 
fact and conjecture. 

Philip, his Mulberry Street neighbors re- 
call, was a “bright” boy whose ambitious 
mother wanted Papa Antonio to put away 
his shears and be a businessman. The sim- 
ple barber branched out as an importer of 
Italian spaghetti and cheese, and Philip, 
as befitted the son of a prospering mer- 
chant, began to frequent Times Square. 
Daily the young importer rested his el- 
bows on the Knickerbocker bar, gazed pen- 


sively at Maxfield Parrish’s Old King Cole, 
and strained his ears for the mi-mi-mi-ing 
of his idols, Scotti and Caruso, practicing 
in their quarters above. Cheese, thought 
Philip to himself as he hefted a slab from 
the Knickerbocker’s free lunch, is tricky 
to judge by weight. 

In 1909 Federal authorittes discovered 
that Philip had imparted this physical 
secret to certain custom-house weighers 
he had bribed to falsify records, thus sav- 
ing the Musicas a good deal in duties. 
Tearfully, the youth pleaded that his ven- 
erable father was innocent, he alone guilty. 
The court believed him, fined him $5,000, 
and sent him to Elmira Reformatory for 
a year. President Taft, apparently touched 
by such filial devotion, pardoned him after 
six months. 

Philip returned to society to find the 
pompadour craze sending women to their 
attics for extra hair. Good hair was cheap 
in Italy. Papa Musica had been a barber. 
Bankers agreed with Philip that the family 
belonged in the business and gave him 
what he wanted. But in 1913 his United 
States Hair Co. wanted too much. A re- 
quest for a loan led to discovery of tamper- 
ing with bills of lading. A $370,000 con- 
signment of hair turned out to be worth 
$250. Police missed the Musicas at their 
Brooklyn home but caught them at New 
Orleans. 

Once more Philip took the rap, but this 
time the authorities were even kinder. 
After a short stay in the Tombs pending 
trial, he emerged as “William Johnson,” a 
voluntary stool pigeon in the District At- 
torney’s office. In 1916 he received a sus- 
pended sentence for the $1,000,000 swin- 
dle but continued to serve the state and 
nation as a counterespionage agent. In 
1920 “Johnson” offered testimony in the 
famous New York “chicken murder case” 
as fantastic as it was voluble. Before pa- 
pers charging subornation of perjury could 
be served, “Johnson” had followed Philip 
Musica into the vale of missing persons. 


Chapter Two 


Three years later, a distinguished-look- 
ing gentleman named Frank D. Coster ar- 
rived in Mount Vernon, on the fringe of 
New York City, to found the firm of Girard 
& Co., manufacturers of hair tonic. Since 
hair tonic has a high alcoholic content, and 
since Americans, just beginning the Pro- 
hibition experiment, had an unusually low 
alcoholic content, Girard & Co. prospered 
mightily, and its president hurried to Wall 
Street to see about an expansion loan. 
Julian F. Thompson, associated with the 
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under the company label violated {}, 
Pure Food and Drugs Act. 

Authorities of the Province of Quebe 
began an independent fraud investigatio, 
there, meanwhile attaching Canadian prop. 
erties of the corporation to satisfy ta 


greatest concentrations of Federal author- 
ity ever mobilized was working with New 
York State, New York County, and 
Canadian officials to unravel tangled 
threads that may lead to charges of mail 
fraud, gun running, tax evasion, and il- 
turing firm of McKesson & Robbins was _licit traffic in liquor and narcotics. claims. , 
in financial difficulties, the elder McKesson Gregory F. Noonan, acting United In Washington the Treasury Depar. jbroug 
having died and other members of the . 


family having sold out. Coster saw Thomp- , 
son and some Connecticut bankers. Mc- [| ee ee, Beer oF Cue of At 
Certificate of Birth and 1 


Kesson & Robbins ostensibly bought Gi- he n£) ol 
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to Bridgeport as president of the venerable eee a | Ot STILT Sse’ metaee aed Sor the reporting , } : 
concern. A profit of $600,000 in 1927 con- —. | seas wen oC emaation. ne -o _— 
vinced Thompson that Coster was big 19 
enough for Wall Street, and the banker 
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investment banking house of Bond & Good- 
win, told Coster he was still “too small” 
for the Street but helped him to arrange 
a merger which put Girard & Co. in the 
drug business. 

By 1925 the 92-year-old drug manufac- 
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Kesson & Robbins products. 

Recently, however, Thompson’s sus- 
picions were aroused by the discovery 
that some $18,000,000 listed as assets of 
that department were making no contribu- 
tion to the parent company. A quiet one- 
man search disclosed that the crude-drug 
department’s “warehouses” in Canada were 
in reality one-room offices or pigeonholes. 
A fortnight ago Thompson, his checkup 
complete, demanded a showdown with Cos- 
ter. 


End of the Trail 


Within a few hours, people who had 
never shaved with McKesson & Robbins 
cream knew all about McKesson & Rob- 
bins troubles. A stockholder, believed to 
be acting at Coster’s behest, filed suit in 
Federal court at Hartford, Conn., asking 
for an equity receivership; the New York 
Stock Exchange suspended dealings in Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins securities; McKesson & 
Robbins officers filed in New York Federal 
court a petition for voluntary receivership 
under the Chandler Act (Newsweek, Dec. 
19). 

Last week, as authorities closed in on 
Coster from all directions, the New York 
Police Department announced that a fin- 
gerprint test showed he was the missing 
Philip Musica. Next day, as a United 
States Marshal came to take him, the 
three-time swindler shot himself in his 
bathroom. 

The three brothers, who confessed their 
identity, were held in Federal custody in 
$100,000 bail each, liable to two years’ 
imprisonment or $10,000 fines, or both, 
under Section 32 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act, for filing false information 
with the SEC. 

But the McKesson & Robbins troubles 
did not end there. By this week one of the 
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A forged certificate aided Coster’s career 


States Attorney, announced that he ex- 
pected to develop conclusive proof that 
McKesson & Robbins’ crude-drug depart- 
ment had violated the Neutrality Act by 
shipping arms and ammunition. Noonan 
was studying reports that a large consign- 
ment of “milk of magnesia” shipped to 
Franco in Spain was in reality rifles and 
ammunition; that “Coster” also had been 
interested in a ship filled with supplies for 
the Spanish loyalists which was sunk; and 
that he had financed Bolivia in the Gran 
Chaco war for a promise of a quinine mo- 
nopoly within that government’s gift. 

Attorney General John J. Bennett of 
New York was cooperating with Federal 
authorities in a study to determine the 
actual extent of the falsification of assets. 

District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey 
was seeking to learn why files on Musica’s 
two previous indictments had disappeared 
from the records. 

Thomas S. Smith, Collector of Internal 
Revenue for Connecticut, filed a_ lien 
against McKesson & Robbins for failure to 
meet the government’s demands for $236,- 
000 in income and excise taxes due Dec. 15. 

The Post Office Department sought to 
determine whether the Musicas had used 
the mails to defraud. 

The Department of Agriculture pursued 
studies which began months ago with the 
discovery that a quantity of quinine sold 


ment delved into possible evasions of the 
liquor, alcohol, and narcotics statutes. 

The SEC studied proposals for public 
hearings, and for tightening its regula- 
tions, particularly those covering book- 
keeping operations, as sentiment grew for 
enactment of a rigid Federal corporation 
licensing law. 

Stockholders and company officials 
sought to determine whether they would 
sustain a considerable actual loss, as a re- 
sult of a paper depreciation on bonds and 
shares of nearly $35,000,000 in two weeks. 


Links 

Among those who may have had occa- 
sion to regret that they knew the names 
Coster, Vernard, Dietrich, and Musica 
were the men’s mother and two sisters. 
Grace and her mother, who had been 
living quietly in Westbury, Long Island, as 
Miss and Mrs. Girard, were subpoenaed, 
as were Louise Musica, now Mrs. Robert 
Guex, wife of the gardener on Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau’s Fishkill, N.Y. 
estate; and the former Carol Jenkins Hub- 
bard, “Coster’s” wife. 

Two onetime political powers in Cot- 
necticut were questioned. One of them was 
Harry E. Mackenzie, among those indicted 
in the $1,000,000 Waterbury conspiracy 
(Newsweek, Dec. 12) . It was brought out 
in that case that Mackenzie received 4 
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OTHER FAMOUS SWINDLES } 


1720—$20,000,000 Mississippi Bub- 
ble. John Law’s banking and commer- 
cial scheme conceived in France, 
brought poverty to thousands through 
tale of fraudulent stocks. 

1860s—$23,000,000 Crédit Mobilier 
lof America scandal ruined hundreds 
Sand involved many members of Con- 
| gress in sale of railroad land. 
) 1880s—$180,000,000 D’Aurignac- 
Humbert legacy hoax rocked France. 

1920—$9,000,000 Ponzi panic took in 
brokers, clerks, heiresses, and widows in 
get-rich-quick stock scheme. 
) 1923—$6,130,531 Teapot Dome case 
) hilked the United States Government 
‘and sent a Cabinet member to prison in 
‘fraudulent sale of oil land. 
\ 1930—$56,000,000 Oustric phony 
} stock scandal ruined thousands of 
‘Frenchmen and toppled a Cabinet. 

1932—$2,000,000,000 Insull utilities 
stock empire collapsed, wiping out hun- 
dreds. 

1982—$1,000,000,000 Kreuger match 
trust cracked up, impoverishing widows 
and orphans all over the world in stock 
collapse. 

1934—$30,000,000 Stavisky pawn- 
shop racket involved countless private 
individuals and numerous government 
\ officials in bond and jewelry losses. 
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$3,900-a-year salary from McKesson & 
Robbins, plus $3,000 expenses, for lobby- 
int for the firm at the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Assembly. The other witness was 
Archibald McNeil, former Democratic 
national committeeman, who insisted that 
his dealings with McKesson & Robbins 
had been “perfectly legal, proper, and 


ethical.” 


Also questioned was Charles F. Mi- 


chaels, executive vice president of McKes- 
son & Robbins and one of the trustees ap- 





pointed when the Federal court took 
charge of its reorganization last wee.:. 
Michaels and members of his family are 
said to have disposed of 15,042 shares of 
McKesson & Robbins common a month 
before the story of the missing assets was 
revealed. 

At the same time it was disclosed that 
Rep. Wright Patman, co-author of the 
Robinson-Patman Anti-Chain Store Act, 
in 1936 and ’37 had lectured over the 
country under the sponsorship of McKes- 
son & Robbins and had complimented the 
firm for its “courageous” fight in behalf 
of his bill. Patman denied from his home 
in Texarkana, Texac, that he had received 
any money from the corporation. 

Meanwhile, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, and others who had crossed Philip 
Musica’s path hastened to point out either 
that they had scarcely known him, or had 
had no reason to doubt his identity. 

A. N. Marquis, publisher of Who’s Who, 
which had accepted the data “Coster” 
furnished, including that supported by a 
forged birth certificate, explained that “in 
cases like this we usually assume they 
are all right.” 

Clubs which “Coster” listed in Who’s 
Who either denied that he had ever been 
a member or said he never showed up. 

As one after another sought to disown 
him, Philip Musica was quietly buried in 
Cypress Hills Cemetery, Brooklyn. 





Significance 


The McKesson & Robbins case serves 
to compliment and at the same time 
challenge the SEC. Without the SEC the 
fraud might have gone on like an un- 
checked cancer. Yet it raises the question 
of liability of corporate officers and direc- 
tors under the law, the question of whether 
the Chandler Act really protects creditors 
and investors in bankruptcy proceedings, 
and, perhaps most important of all, the 
question of whether present accounting 
methods are adequate. 


Without doubt the SEC will do some- 


Washington admirers flustered Anthony Eden (right) but not V.A.L. Mallet of the British Embassy 





thing about all three questions. Certified 
public accountants may be required to 
make physical checks on inventories, as 
well as on receivables, either by sample 
or in bulk. 

Independently of the law, directors of 
corporations may be inclined in future to 
examine the books themselves. And there 
are likely to be fewer cases of directors’ 
accepting places on the board merely as 
handsome gestures, with no notion of tak- 
ing an interest in a company’s affairs. 

What will happen to McKesson & Rob- 
bins bond and shareholders may not be 
known for weeks. The parent concern it- 
self appears to be sound and doing a 
profitable business. If it is reorganized on 
a purely book basis, the common stock- 
holders are likely to be wiped out, and 
bond and preferred shareholders might not 
fare much better. But there is no indica- 
tion that the corporation will be re- 
organized on a purely book basis. 

Finally, if it is proved that the firm 
engaged in large-scale munitions running, 
Federal authorities will deal of 
leak plugging, and some explaining, to do. 
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Eden’s Progress 


After Americans learned Capt. Anthony 
Eden, Great Britain’s former Foreign Sec- 
retary, would visit this country for a 
week, they flooded him with 1,800 invita- 
tions. Although he accepted only a few, 
Eden experienced the most hectic week of 
his 41 years. 

Everywhere, enthusiastic crowds blocked 
his way, with celebrity hunters pushing 
autograph books under his nose and gig- 
gling girls lining his path in government 
building corridors. By the end of the week, 
when he boarded the Queen Mary to sail 
home, his complexion was several shades 
paler. Most memorable highlights of his 
tour: 

In Washington. Because Eden’s visit 
was unofficial, no delegation from the 
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State Department met him when he de- 
trained at the capital. But he dropped in 
to see Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, who took him across the street for 
an hour’s chat with President Roosevelt: 
“I enjoyed my visit very much, but as 
to what passed between us, you will have 
to ask the President. That’s the courteous 
thing to do, isn’t it?” 

That same day, the Eden party motored 
to George Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon and inspected a CCC camp at 
Fort Hunt, Va. When told that there are 
300,000 CCC enrollees, Eden asked: “You 
mean 30,000, don’t you?” Then back at 
the White House he had tea with Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

In Maryland. After a tour of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Eden visited the 
tomb of his great-great-grandfather, Sir 
Robert Eden, the last Colonial Governor 
of Maryland. On the trip back to New 
York, he rode part of the way in the 
engineer’s cab. “Marvelous!” 

In New York. During his last day in 
Manhattan, the Captain visited the 102nd 
floor of the Empire State Building, guided 
by Al Smith, and later lunched with Gov. 
Herbert Lehman. While the Edens were 
being shown a Federal housing project by 
Nathan Straus, United States Housing 
Authority chief, Mrs. Eden asked for a 
cigarette. None of the party had any, 
but the Straus chauffeur proffered the last 
crumpled one in his pocket. Later he re- 
trieved the butt for a souvenir. 





Big Bill and Al 


A decade ago, two luminous names out- 
dazzled the bright lights of Chicago’s Loop. 
In the Mayor’s office sat William Hale 
(Big Bill) Thompson, former cowpuncher 
and football player, demanding “freedom 
for Ireland” and offering to “bust” King 
George V “on the snoot if he comes to 
Chicago.” In the Lexington Hotel, behind 
bulletproof doors, sat “Scarface” Al Ca- 
pone, hoodlum and booze baron, schem- 
ing to blot out rival gangsters on his dizzy 
way to riches and power. Then they dis- 
appeared—Thompson to private life, Ca- 
pone to prison. 

Last week, in different ways, both names 
blazed into the news again. In Chicago 
“Big Bill” hurled his ten-gallon sombrero 
into the ring at a political meeting, said 
he would seek the Mayoralty nomination 
in Republican primaries Feb. 20, and heard 
a huge audience sing: “Happy days are 
here again, Big Bill will be our Mayor 
again.” 

Dispatches indicated, however, that cer- 
tain obstacles may bar fulfillment of the 
popular refrain. One is Dwight H. Green, 
prosecutor of Capone and other gangsters, 
who is ready to fight Thompson in the 
primary. Another is Mayor Edward J. 
Kelly, Democrat, who, now that Secretary 
Ickes has declined to run, expects to have 
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News again: Big Bill Thompson of Chicago 


only one major primary opponent—State’s 
Attorney Tom Courtney. 

In Alcatraz, where Capone has fought 
and brooded since his transfer from Atlan- 
ta in 1934, the former gang czar is hoping 
to “get off the rock” Jan. 19. Slated for 
an additional one-year term in Cook Coun- 
ty jail, he has Washington officials in a 
stew over what to do with him. Fearing 
receptions planned by Chicago friends and 
enemies, they are considering a_ secret 
transfer to Leavenworth to stop-gap his 
trip to the Windy City. 


Significance 

Thompson’s chances of a comeback are 
slim. While he is given a bare edge over 
Green, the real race lies between Kelly and 
Courtney. Ickes’ decision not to get into 
the picture may be taken as a Roosevelt 
endorsement of the former, since Ickes 


-was pretty keen about making the race 


International 


Miami target: Mayor Williams 


until Roosevelt talked him out of it. The 
combined backing of the national and up. 
state machines ought to outweigh Gover. 
nor Horner’s pull for Courtney, making 
the Mayor a favorite to succeed himself, 

As for Capone, contrary to recent magz- 
zine and Sunday-supplement fiction, he 
has not been operating his “syndicate” 
from Alcatraz and probably wil! never 
operate any syndicate from anywhere 
again. Capone is not the man he was when 
he entered prison. 


Mud in Miami 


Ever since Mayor Robert R. Williams 
and associate commissioners took office 
last year in Miami, political whirlwinds 
have been sweeping around the Florida 
winter resort where only balmy breezes 
ordinarily blow. 

Celebrating their election by throwing 
out a number of former officials, the com- 
missioners promptly awarded themselves 
a 100 per cent salary boost which, with 
comparable promptness, was checked by 
a chorus of “Nos!” in a municipal refer- 
endum. 

Next, the Mayor announced that settle- 
ment of long-standing rate disputes with 
the Florida Power & Light Co. would be 
sought by negotiation, but parleys ended 
abruptly when a company executive de- 
clared in a four-column display adver- 
tisement that “I won’t pay a bribe” and 
charged he had been approached regard- 
ing a $250,000 pay-off for an out-of-court 
settlement. Indictment of the Mayor and 
some of his associates, on charges of col- 
spiracy and exacting remuneration not 
provided for by law, was followed by the 
filing of recall petitions, but Mayor Wil- 
liams started injunction proceedings an‘ 
boasted that the commissioners “had the 
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guts to tell the Florida Power & Light Co. 
to go to hell.” 

City Clerk Frank Kelly, who received 
the recall petitions, was fired; his safe was 
ifed; and the voters’ pleas were torn up. 
Kelly, winning a judicial order for rein- 
atement, returned to office, stayed one 
day, and was fired again. He hurried back 
to court, got another order, resumed his 
job, and was tossed out a third time. 

Last week, at Tallahassee, the State 
Supreme Court ordered a recall election 
for the Mayor and two of his commission- 
ers, ordered the resilient City Clerk back 
to his post, and held all but one member 
of the Miami City Commission in con- 
tempt for disregarding court orders. 

















Farley Finds Santa 


As Anthony Eden came aboard the 
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Queen Mary last Friday (see page 9) 
scores of harassed postal clerks were grap- 
pling with 10,000 sacks of mail which the 
liner carried away as the last major 
shipment to leave New York in time 
for Christmas distribution in Europe. 
Two days before, the United States liner 
Washington had sailed with 16,829 sacks, 
the largest mail cargo leaving New York 
this year; the Italian liner Rex had carried 
3,032 and the North German Lloyd liner 
Bremen, 1,733. Postmaster General Farley 
was having a prosperous Yuletide. 

From Washington came reports that 
stamps for Christmas cards and gifts were 
selling like hot cakes. Local postmasters 
had called for 3,700,000,000 (from 1% cent 
to $5)—a cool billion over the number 
used last year and a new record. 






































Social Security 


Wider Scope Is Recommended 
to Check Crackpot Schemes 


The social-security laws of Germany, 
France, and Great Britain resulted from 
decades of experimentation. But when 
Congress passed the Social Security Act in 
August 1935—‘“a first line of defense 
against unemployment”—it had the bene- 
fit of no such trial-and-error period. 
Thus the act was far from a finished 
product. 

Partly due to Republican criticism, part- 
ly to a desire of New Dealers to see the 
hurriedly assembled act perfected, a Social 
Security Advisory Council was created in 
May 1937. The council’s 25 members, 
chosen from representatives of labor, em- 
ployers, and the public, were told to scru- 
tinize the program and to suggest possible 
improvements. Last week the council made 
public a 54-page report, the gist of which 
fell under three broad heads: 

Benefits. The council urged a liberaliza- 
tion of old-age benefits so that an allow- 
ance equal to 50 per cent of a husband’s 
benefit would be paid to an aged wife of an 
annuitant and so that the benefits, now 
slated to be paid beginning Jan. 1, 1942, 
should start Jan. 1, 1940. 

Coverage. As the act now stands, some 
2,800,000 seamen, bank employes, religious, 
charitable, educational, farm, and domestic 
workers are left outside the protective 
wall. The council advised eventual in- 
clusion of these as “socially desirable.” 

Financing. To streamline the act’s fiscal 
phases, the council further suggested that 


Keystone 


Christmas mail was heavier this year 








the government should contribute to the 
old-age retirement fund on an equal footing 
with employers and employes; that the 
cumulative reserve fund by 1980 ought to 
be much smaller than the estimated $47,- 
000,000,000 in 1980; that benefit taxes 
should automatically go into an earmarked 
fund, rather than into general Treasury 
funds, and that no increases: in the em- 
ployer-employe taxes should be made 
after 1940 until more intensive studies are 
made. 





Significance 


The Administration’s desire to forestall 
criticism is based on two aims: (1) to 
spike Republican guns and (2) to check- 
mate the scores of misguided amateurs and 
political opportunists who would like to see 
crackpot legislation of the Ham-and-Egg 
type written into national and state law. 





Washington Weather 


Sweat Noted on Garner’s Brow 
as He Leaves the White House 


Phrenologists deal in head bumps; for- 
tune tellers, in hand lines and tea leaves. 
All that Washington political soothsayers 
had to go on last week were the sweat 
marks on a Vice President’s hat band. 

Not since he stalked off to his Uvalde, 
Texas, ranch before Congress adjourned 
last June has Vice President John Garner 
talked with President Roosevelt. Com- 
mentators freely interpreted the Vice 
President’s six-month silence as indicating 
that he would lead a revolt of “regular” 
Democrats, both in the coming session of 
Congress, and in next year’s nominating 
convention. For some time, however, it 
has been apparent that “Cactus Jack” 
would first seek some common ground up- 
on which all Democrats might stand in 
1940. The one thing that was not apparent 
was whether Roosevelt would accept a 
conditional olive branch. 

Therefore, when Garner hastened back 
to Washington ahead of schedule and re- 
mained closeted for two full hours with 
the President, reporters eagerly waited to 
read the political future in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s post-conference interview. They 
waited in vain. Stepping quickly into his 
car, Garner merely pointed to his hat 
band and remarked: “See all that perspi- 
ration? It’s hot up there!” 

What went on between “The Boss” and 
“Jack” remained a mystery, with one ex- 
ception. White House attachés said that 
Mr. Roosevelt had charted for Garner the 
tides and currents of American foreign 
policy. 

But that alone would not have worked 
the Vice President into a lather. The con- 
sensus was that in his usual blunt man- 
ner Garner had issued three general warn- 
ings. First, not to risk disrupting con- 
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firmation fights in the Senate by trying 
to fill vacant posts with unpopular Left- 
wingers. Second, to call off New Deal ex- 
perimenters and be content to rest on his 
legislative laurels. And third, to adopt a 
general program which would conciliate 
the country’s business interests. 

Other Roosevelt activities of the week: 


“4]Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt started the 
capital’s full-dress social season with 
White House dinners for the Cabinet and 
the diplomatic corps. 


4 At the Gridiron Club dinner, the Presi- 
dent took in good humor the sarcastic 
barbs thrown at third-term aspirants by 
newspaper men acting in the usual vaude- 
ville sketches. 


John Sargent of the Boston insurance 
firm of Roosevelt & Sargent announced 
that Eleanor Roosevelt would be elected 
a member of the firm’s board of directors 
to “protect the interests of her son,” 
James Roosevelt, who a fortnight ago be- 
came a vice president of Samuel Goldwyn, 
Inc. 
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‘EV’ Resold 


A fortnight ago, New York City auc- 
tioned its 60-year-old Sixth Avenue “El” 
to George L. Weissbaum, San Francisco 
wrecker, for $80,000 (Newsweek, Dec. 
12). This week Weissbaum failed to take 
up his option, so the venerable structure 
automatically became the property of the 
Harris Structural Steel Co. of New York, 
second h‘gh bidder at $40,000. 

The Harris company promised the city 
the scrap would not go to countries now 
engaged in wars. They thought it might go 
to British bidders for use exclusively in 
British territory. 





The King’s ‘Taste 


What to Feed Royal Visitors . 


a Protocol Poser in Capital 


Although it is customary for Americans 
to direct overnight guests to the spare 
bedroom and toss another potato in the 
pot, President and Mrs. Roosevelt are 
obliged to be somewhat more formal— 
especially when the guests in question are 
the British King and Queen. 

One has to inquire in writing through 
the Protocol Division of the State Depart- 
ment about all sorts of matters relating to 
habitual hours of rising, eating, and re- 
tiring; whether his Majesty likes his steaks 
medium; and so on. All that takes time, 
so, although George VI and Elizabeth will 
not arrive until late spring, Mrs. Henry 
Nesbitt, White House housekeeper, last 
week began to think about preparations 
for the first royalty to pass a night with 


the Roosevelts in the Executive Mansion. 

Right away there were problems. For 
instance, the King likes fowl, veal, steaks, 
chops—dotes on boiled chicken; whereas 
the President prefers sea food, especially 
lobster—Newburgh, broiled, or rich Ther- 
midor. The Roosevelts have never served 
anything stronger than beer and domestic 
wines in the White House, but Britain’s 
sovereign fancies a spot of whisky now 
and then. 

While Mrs. Nesbitt was starting an in- 
vestigation through diplomatic channels 
to find out what brand of Scotch English- 
men favor, she got the bedroom problem 
out of the way. The King and Queen will 
occupy two suites on the second floor. The 
King will get the Blue Room, where Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation, which ought to go quite 
nicely with the blue pajamas he affects at 
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Mrs. Nesbitt stocks up for royalty 


home. The Queen will be just across the 
corridor in the Rose Room, exactly like 
the Blue except for color scheme. 

The King’s room overlooks Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue and Lafayette Park; the Queen’s 
commands a view of the south grounds of 
the White House and the Washinzton 
Monument. His Majesty is in the habit of 
rising at 7:30, dressing immediately, and 
having a prowl about the grounds. The 
President, on the other hand, generally 
wakens at 8, slips into his dressing gown, 
and reads newspapers until around 10. 
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Mrs. Nesbitt didn’t say whether she’ 
try to persuade the President to get wp 
earlier or have the maids drop off a dy 
cate batch of morning papers at the King’s 
door. 





Cabinet Niches 


Hopkins Booked as Favorit, 


to Inherit the Roper Vacancy 


Almost from the day he became Secr, 
tary of Commerce in 1933, Daniel ¢ 
Roper of South Carolina has been the buy 
of hints that he might do better som. 
where else. “Uncle Dan” did not think %, 
and not even the urgings of Thomas 6. 
Corcoran and Harry L. Hopkins, the Pres. 
ident’s closest advisers, could break dow, 
the stern Roosevelt code of loyalty to a. 
pointees. 

Last week, however, “Uncle Dan” ap. 
peared finally to be taking the hint. In, 
typical exchange of “My Dear Mr. Pres. 
dent” and “My Dear Dan” letters, th 
Secretary announced that his private mat. 
ters needed attention, and Mr. Roosevelt 
accepted the resignation “with very sip 
cere regret.” 

So closely following Attorney Gener 
Cummings’ resignation, the Roper move 
left the President with two Cabinet niches 
into which to fit his three most-talked- 
about candidates: WPA Administrator 
Hopkins, Solicitor General Robert Jact- 
son, and Frank Murphy, retiring Governor 
of Michigan. 

Significance 

Roper might have gone on_ ignoring 
others’ hints till Doomsday. What hap- 
pened was the President finally threw ina 
hint of his own. “Uncle Dan” pretended to 
be light-hearted; actually, he was hurt. 
Nearly everyone connected with the New 
Deal and the business community was 
relieved. It had been felt from the begir- 
ning that Roper was not in tune with the 
times. 

Hopkins is currently a 10-to-1 shot to get 
the Commerce post. Jackson has an edge 
over Murphy for Cummings’ job. He 
should have little trouble over Senate cot- 
firmation, since the upper house did no 
haggle over his present appointment. Un- 
less unexpected opposition develops, Hop 
kins will get by the Senate also. Even such 
a staunch anti-New Deal Democrat 3 
Bailey of North Carolina, who has no ws 
for Hopkins personally, says he thinks the 
President is entitled to select his ow! 
Cabinet members. 

Nevertheless, the nominations, regart- 
less of whom they name, will afford the 
first post-election test of the President’ 
strength in Congress. The heat (or a 
sence of it) that greets these initial sallies 
due soon after New Year’s, will gauge the 
temper of official Washington. 
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Nazi dream: a collective farm in the fertile Soviet Ukraine .. . 


their country’s serious concern over the 


. . 
Ukrainian Danger ‘Threatens outlook. For Poland, with 5,000,000 or 
n” ap. more Ukrainian subjects in Galicia, fore- 
t. Ina . oe saw this and tried to prevent it by divid- 
. Presi. O Rival the Czech Crisis ing Ruthenia with Hungary when Czecho- 


rs, the 
le mat- 











Slovakia was split up. Germany and Italy 
blocked that. Nevertheless, Warsaw news- 














osevelt The Nazi Autonomy Drive  enia—see map). This province is the east- papers this week predicted that Count 
ry sine ern tip of Czecho-Slovakia on present Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s Foreign Min- 
4rouses Poland and Rumania— _ maps. But it also is the southernmost spur ister, would come out against the auton- 
reneral . : 5 of Ukrainia and, made autonomous in the omy move during his present visit to Hun- 
moveygto Say Nothing of Soviet recent division of that state, has become _ gary. 
niches the center of agitation to free all Ukrainia. 
talked The acorn of an autonomy movement One effect of these developments was to Background 
stratorfiMfor the Ukraine—a maneuver potentially put the world of White Russian exiles in Ukrainia is a territory of 227,580 square 
Jack-Mcapable of putting the Czech crisis in the a quandary. Grand Duke Vladimir, 21-  miles* but it is divided among four na- 
vernor shade—sprouted its first twigs last week. year-old heir to the Romanoffs, arrived in tions. Until Ruthenia adopted the name 
In Vienna a Nazi radio started broad- Paris on the way to Berlin to find the col- a month ago it existed on the map only for 
asts in the Slavic tongue of this obscure ony there divided on whether or not he the Ukrainian Republic in the Soviet Union 
people. In Berlin “all stateless Ukrainians” should try to regain the vanished Russian —and that part is the obvious long-range 
noring ™mvere invited to register at a bureau known throne by helping dismember the empire objective of any Nazi-sponsored autonomy 
| hap- fas the Ukrainian Confidential Office and —which Ukrainian autonomy would do. movement. 
w inafmsponsored by Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, lead- Vladimir said he had no such intention That is the breadbasket about which 
ded to ng protagonist of German expansion east- and was only going to spend Christmas Hitler has made wistful speeches. It is also 
hurt, ward. And—without directly mentioning with his two sisters. a territory of which Germany has a mem- 
> New MMthat the black soil of the Ukraine is Eu- Warsaw reacted vigorously. The Polish 
y wasfm™rope’s richest granary—Hitler warned one Minister at Prague protested against the pa : : , 
begin- Nazi audience that German soil soon may _ agitation in Czech territory, and the Am- ae ae eet ey hae 
Splice res ne , 79 square miles; that of Texas, in comparison is 
th thef™mreach the limit of productivity, while bassadors at Paris and Rome expressed! 265.896. 
Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph Goeb- 
to get bels told another that “we have enlarged va Ae “\ =A 
, edge fmour living space but it still fails to suffice.” : gs if ol bAEYiA ; Moscow « [S} wHeAT 
». Hef A sizable glossary of new or forgotten sf in” ppORE 2 My] POWER 
Sea . «D> LITHUANIA'S 
e con-f™™ames splashed into the news: Hetman : ™ pe a Memel gx" Ae ZU. S. SS R, 
d not (Paul Skoropadsky, puppet head of the -, n\ NS é [w] cone 
|. Un utonomous Ukraine which Germany 2 / NS 
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10 Use Melnyk, former officer of the Austro-Hun- Drage % ns 
ks the@@éarian army, now head of the Ukrainian “wn a 
owi[mlilitary Organization (shock troops of the —— HO 



















sponsored briefly before the final collapse 
in 1918, and now backed for a comeback 
by Marshal Hermann Goring; Col. Andrei 


Polish branch of the autonomy move- 





sgart- ment), and a half-dozen other once-fam- 
d themmcus veterans of the Russian civil wars, now 
dent's hoping for a way out of exile. Most of the 
+ abg™caders went to Berlin. 

allie, {/™ An adventurous vanguard, however, 

ve the @™Penetrated to Chust, the mountain capi- @Newsweek 
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...and a new state (broken lines show present boundaries) 














International 


‘Czar’ Vladimir 


ory, for the Reichswehr occupied the then 
“autonomous” Ukraine from February to 
November 1918. Such hard fighting be- 
tween Whites, Reds, and Ukrainian irreg- 
ulars took place there during the civil wars 
that Kiev, the capital, changed hands 
eighteen times. 

Moscow never has been able to kill the 
autonomous spirit. One local purge after 
another has failed to quench it. Defend- 
ants in the famous Old Bolshevik treason 
trials have confessed to plotting with Nazi 
agents. 

But this medal has its reverse. The 
Ukraine is the scene of some of the great- 
est and most flourishing Soviet industrial 
developments and its farms are 99.7 per 
cent collectivized, with the highest yield 
in the country, so that in many ways it is 
a citadel of Bolshevik strength. 

And before the Nazi advance reaches it, 
there are other obstacles to pass. Poland 
is one; Rumania, with 500,000 or more 
Ukrainians within its borders, is another. 


Significance 


The speed with which this Ukrainian 
autonomy movement has developed is its 
only surprise. Everything except the dates 
is laid out in Hitler’s program of expansion 
eastward. And at the Munich Conference 
the strongest defenses against him crum- 
bled—France’s treaty system in Central 
Europe and the Czech Army. Now all that 
stands in the way between Ruthenia and 
the Soviet border is the doubtful prospect 
of a defensive combination by Poland, Ru- 
mania, and—for reasons not directly con- 
nected with the Ukraine—Hungary. 

Although Poland made the loudest pro- 
test last week, Rumania and Hungary 
probably are more immediate Nazi ob- 
jectives. Hungary’s case is curious. Actu- 
ally the reward for acquiescence might be 
a slice of Rumanian territory—lost after 
the war—but the price would be Nazifica- 
tion of the Hungarian government. 





But in this line of action, Hungary is 
only a stepping stone to Rumania. King 
Carol’s refusal to divorce his policy en- 
tirely from Britain and France after the 
fall of Czecho-Slovakia and his hard-boiled 
treatment of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard in 
his country have put him on the spot as 
the main stumbling block to Germany in 
Eastern Europe. 

As in the drive against Czecho-Slovakia 
during the year preceding its collapse, the 
Nazi hand in the Ukrainian autonomy 
hasn’t shown its strength at the start. So 
far no question of territorial annexation 
for Germany has come up. Neither was 
such a claim made on Prague until near 
the end—and there are a thousand Ger- 
man communities, with 500,000 inhabitants 
in the Soviet Ukraine alone, descendants 
of the colonists brought there by the 
Czars. 

While Ukrainian autonomy agitation 
may affect the other countries first, at the 
top of the stairway is the Soviet Union. 
Collision between Pan-Germanism and the 
old Slav enemy isn’t an immediate pros- 
pect, and there is no certainty that these 
two ever will plunge into the cannibalistic 
war which the foes of both Nazism and 
Communism hope for. 





White Russian Echo 


On the morning of Sept. 22, 1937, Gen. 
Eugene de Miller, head of the White Rus- 
sian War Veterans in Paris, put a note on 
his desk and left his house. At 12:55 p.m. 
he was seen near a subway station talking 
to Gen. Nicholas Skobline, a former aide 
in charge of espionage. No one ever saw 
de Miller again. 

At 4 p.m. the same day a Soviet Em- 
bassy baggage truck rolled up to a pier in 
Havre. Sailors trundled out a large box 
and loaded it on the Soviet freighter 
Maria Ulinova, which immediately 
steamed out to sea. That night, at the 
White Russian club, Skobline faced 
charges by brother officers that he had 
helped Communists kidnap de Miller. 
During the interrogation he stepped out- 
side to buy cigarettes. No one ever saw 
Skobline again. 

At 10:55 the same night de Miller’s sec- 
retary opened the note he had left. It 
read: “I am going to meet General Skob- 
line and two Germans. This may be an 
ambush.” 

De Miller’s predecessor at the veterans’ 
organization, Gen. Alexander Kutiepoff, 
disappeared under uncannily similar cir- 
cumstances in 1930. French police never 
were able to solve enough of the mystery 
to arrest anyone. This time, however, they 
held Skobline’s wife, Nadjaa Plevitskaia, 
a daughter of Ukrainian peasants who had 
been an actress and singer in Czarist days. 
On Dec. 5 this year Madame Skobline 
was brought to trial, charged with com- 
plicity in the kidnaping of de Miller. She 
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protested that “I was guilty only of ;, 
ing my husband.” But after nine day, 
thinly veiled prosecution accusations 4, 
the crime was a Soviet plot, the ju 
found her guilty. She was sentenced ; 
twenty years’ hard labor. 
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Mouthpieces in Tune 


Pertinax Agrees With Gayda 
and He Scents a British Plot 


The leading journalistic spokesmen { 
rival Fascist and French nationalists , 
Virginio Gayda, a myopic and soft-spoky 
Italian who scarcely seems capable of }j 
pugnacious editorials, and André Géray 
whose monocle and cynical smile per. 
sonify the sophisticated tone of the articls 
he writes under the pen name Perting 
Last week these two agreed—probably wy 








Wanted: Italian empire links 
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Three Lions 


Ribbentrop and Bonnet toasted their friendship 


intentionally—for the first time in many 
gallons of printers’ ink. 

Gayda, having served as bellwether in 
the “Nice, Savoy, Tunisia” campaign 
against France, looked further down the 
map and denounced French Somaliland 
as a “parasite that fills its capacious stom- 
ach with the blood of Italian traffic and 
Italian work.” This colony’s port, Jibuti, 
is outlet of the French-controlled railway 
from Italian Addis Ababa to the Red Sea. 
Gayda wrote in Giornale D’Italia: 

“Jibuti is the headquarters of all the 
anti-Italian, anti-Fascist blackguards, both 
black and white, who operate there under 
French protection. Jibuti is a permanent 
threat and challenge to all Italian inter- 
ests, a denial of the policy of Franco- 
Italian friendship, a chronic provocation 
that can no longer be tolerated.” 

Pertinax, meanwhile, bothered with no 
map but observed Paris and London. 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain was 
making speeches pledging support to 
France, and French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet had just made one warn- 
ing the Duce that he could get no French 
territory without war. Nevertheless, Per- 
tinax wrote in L’Apostrophe that Italy 
had a fair chance to get just what Gayda 
claimed—through a British double-cross: 

“I have been acquainted with a plan 
which has taken concrete shape in his 
[Chamberlain’s] mind for the purpose of 
disposing once for all (so he believes) of 
the Fascist threat to France’s Mediter- 
ranean and African empire, particularly in 
Tunis. 

“First, Chamberlain will propose to 
Mussolini that British Somaliland should 
be transferred to Italian sovereignty. 
Second, he does not doubt that, Britain 
having made such a generous offer, France 
would be practically compelled to follow 
suit and part, to Italy’s benc4t, with 
French Somaliland, the harbor of Jibuti, 
and the railway to Addis Ababa.” 


Ungagged Press 
Nazis and Fascists Unable 
to Hush Up Foreign Critics 


Two weeks ago the Berliner Lokalan- 
zeiger sneered at Britain’s foremost elder 
statesman, Earl Baldwin, as a “gutter- 
snipe” because he called Nazi persecution 
of Jews “an explosion of man’s inhumanity 
to man.” 

Last week Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain determined to hit back at 
the Nazis for the insult to his predecessor. 
Into an otherwise innocuous speech to be 
made before the Foreign Press Association 
in London he wrote a paragraph scolding 
the Reich’s controlled press and adding re- 
marks about the regime in general that 
were equally wounding to delicate Nazi 
feelings. 

Waving advance copies of the speech, 
which had been given them at the Foreign 
Office, German correspondents burst in on 
Ambassador Herbert von Dirksen at the 
Reich Embassy as he was dressing for the 
Press Association dinner. A hurry call to 
Berlin brought an order for all Germans, 
diplomats and newspaper men alike, to 
stay away. As the Nazis sat in their 
embassy, listening to Chamberlain on the 
radio while they munched sandwiches and 
downed German beer, a sentinel stood at 
the door of the hotel to see the boycott 
was carried out. 

Chamberlain saw the 50 empty chairs 
—and stuck to his original speech. When 
he reached the gibes at the Nazis the 
guests applauded heartily. 


In Rome 

Count Dino Grandi, Italian Ambassa- 
dor, went to the dinner in spite of the 
boycott by the German partners in the 
Rome-Berlin axis. But in Rome a day 
earlier the Fascist government already had 


slapped on a boycott of its own against 
“hostile” foreign opinion. It forbade all 
Italians to work for foreign newspapers 
after Jan. 1. The ban hit about 200 per- 
sons, ranging from Arnaldo Cortesi, New 
York Times correspondent, and several 
priests who run Vatican news agencies, 
down to “tipsters” hired by foreign cor- 
respondents. 

This action was taken to prevent news 
getting out that is considered harmful to 
the Fascist regime by drying up most of 
their regular sources. It may force foreign 
correspondents to rely almost exclusively 
on the government’s Stefani news service. 


Significance-—-- 


Efforts of the dictatorships to exert con- 
trol over the press in other countries have 
grown steadily since the Munich confer- 
ence and for a time had some success. 
Chamberlain’s critical speech, however, 
was one example of a swing in the other 
direction. When Ribbentrop and Bonnet 
signed a “no war” pact and toasted Fran- 
co-German friendship in Paris two weeks 
ago, there was a significant absence of 
any reference to a change in the tone of 
the French press. Germany had tried to 
get into the agreement a promise to halt 
attacks on Nazism, but France refused. 
Even during his Paris visit the news- 
papers handled Ribbentrop without gloves. 





Nazi Feeler 
Schacht Hits on Plan to Make 


Jews Aid Waning German Trade 


Every year Montagu Norman, bearded 
Governor of the Bank of England, dons 
dark glasses, assumes the incognito of 
“Professor Skinner” or “Mr. Collet” and 
makes visits to European capitals or the 
United States. Last week Norman received 
an almost equally discreet visitor, Dr. 
Horace Greeley Hjalmar Schacht, the tall 
and angular President of the Reichsbank. 

Schacht, whose English is flawless, even 
insisted on speaking French to reporters. 
The purpose of his visit, however, was not 
so mysterious. It could be read in Ger- 
many’s trade returns, published while he 
was in London. The figures showed that, 
instead of the expected boost from An- 
schluss and domination of Central Europe, 
the Reich had an unfavorable balance of 
$160,000,000 for the first nine months of 
the year as compared with a favorable 
balance of $170,000,000 for the same period 
last year. And this dwindling trade is 
further jeopardized by British threats to 
“fight Germany with its own weapons’”— 
subsidized exports. 


Ransom 

Much of the trade loss could be traced 
to the reaction of prospective buyers 
against Nazi persecution of Jews. Schacht, 
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who has a worldwide reputation for killing 
many birds with few stones, brought a 
scheme for using the Jews to boost German 
trade: emigrants would be given trading 
certificates in exchange for their property 
—which they cannot now remove—and 
the certificates could be used only to buy 
German goods. 

Schacht’s discussion of that with George 
Rublee, director of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Refugees, was the first con- 
tact of any German official with this or- 
ganization. To that extent the banker’s 
visit to Rublee was a new development, 
but he went back to Berlin without getting 
an answer to the suggestion. Several similar 
schemes have been put forward privately, 
including one for a pool of German-Jewish 
wealth to back an international loan, so 
that each wealthy emigrant would make 
it possible for three or four poor ones to 
escape also. 


“In Berlin, Propaganda Minister Paul 
Goebbel’s paper, Der Angriff, ran three 
picture-splashed pages to prove that Ger- 
many contributed more than “beer and 
sauerkraut” to American civilization. The 
principal contention was that Gen. Fred- 
erick von Steuben, Inspector General and 
disciplinarian of George Washington’s 
army, was chiefly responsible for the 
American Revolution’s success. In Rome 
Frau Anne von Steuben Rosenberg, lineal 
descendant of the General and a refugee 
because of her Jewish husband, appealed 
for special permission to enter the United 
States. 





ee 


Pimpernel Racket 


Scotland Yard detectives raided a mar- 
riage license bureau in London last month 
and charged the operators with paying 
British workmen or unemployed men from 
$100 to $1,000 to marry Jewish refugees 
and thus confer citizenship on them. A 
customer, one William Fordham, father of 
eight children, was sentenced to prison for 
bigamously marrying a German Jewess. 

This racket has another and more profit- 
able branch in the sale of false passports 
to refugees. Last week two Frenchmen 
were arrested at Annemasse, on the Swiss 
border, for helping Jewish refugees enter 
France with false papers. A big passport 
ring also operates in Belgium, specializing 
in South American documents. 

So prosperous and open has this become 
that H. P. Smolka made an investigation 
on the Continent for a London magazine 
and reported that the Scarlet Pimpernel— 
who dashed through Baroness Orczy’s 
fiction saving French aristocrats from the 
guillotine—now had become “Pimpernel 
Ltd.” Smolka found four types of fake 
passports at fixed prices: “false real,” a 
stolen passport with the owner’s name 
obliterated by chemicals ($10-$250) ; “real 
false,” a counterfeit document ($10-$250) ; 
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“real real,” valid forms obtained from 
grafting officials and filled in by the racket- 
eers ($225-$500); and “real with citizen- 
ship,” actual passport, usually issued by 
officials of small, impecunious _ states 
($1,500-$10,000) . 





Spain 

Rain and snow brought a holiday hush 
to Spain’s battlefields last week and con- 
tinued to hold up the launching of General 
Franco’s new offensive. But from beyond 
the lines came news of spies, a king—and 
peace. 


“Four months ago the loyalists offered 
a truce on executions. Franco refused. Last 
week a Barcelona military court found 400 
alleged Fascists guilty of signaling impor- 
tant objectives to Franco’s bombers and 
planning a rebellion last August. Half were 
condemned to death, the rest to prison. 


*{ The insurgents restored ex-King Alfon- 
so’s Spanish citizenship and the royal 
house’s confiscated property such as pal- 
aces and art treasures—although most of 
these are now held by the loyalists. The 
prospective claimant: Alfonso’s 25-year- 
old son, Prince Don Juan, pretender to 
the throne. 


{In Paris, Salvador de Madariaga’s neu- 
tral Spanish Committee for Civil Peace 
asked loyalists, insurgents, the Pope, and 
several foreign governments to negotiate 
a month’s truce starting Christmas Eve. In 
the trenches a virtual truce existed any- 
way, and at some places the foes played 
football together. 





Credits to China 


Washington and London Answer 


Japan’s Open Door Challenge 


Gen. Rikichi Ando, Japanese com- 
mander in South China, last week handed 
correspondents an open letter addressed 
to Chiang Kai-shek: “You are showing 
your back pretending it represents ‘pro- 
tracted resistance’ . . . You deserve a 
thousand deaths! . . . Come at the head 
of 1,000,000 troops and determine the 
final issue in a decisive battle!” 

From Kweilin, Chinese military head- 
quarters deep in the interior, came Chiang 
Kai-shek’s reply to General Ando’s out- 
burst. Instead of accepting the challenge 
he announced that henceforth the Chinese 
will employ more widely than ever the 
Communist guerrilla tactics of wearing 
down the Japanese. The army’s new slo- 
gan will be “arousing the masses is more 
important than battles,” and it will wage 
“area, tactics”—that is, when the Japanese 
move south, Chinese forces will filter into 
the unprotected north, and vice versa. 


La 
————————— 


Newsweek 


Don Juan, Spanish pretender 


On top of this prospect of exhausting 
guerrilla warfare for Japan’s army came 
news that raised the greatest bugaboo of 
its diplomats: concerted action by Brit- 
ain and the United States to aid China, 
In Washington, Jesse H. Jones, chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp., av- 
nounced that the Export-Import Bank 
would extend a five-year, $25,000,000 
credit to the Universal Trading Corp.. a 
company formed by a Chinese financial 
mission to the United States that was 
headed by K. P. Chen, Shanghai banker. 
The loan will theoretically be used for the 
purchase of “purely commercial” Amer- 
ican products including trucks and gaso- 
line. At the same time London newspapers 
predicted that this week Britain would 
give China the first installment of 4 
$50,000,000 export credit: $2,250,000 
worth of trucks and road-making m+ 
chinery. 


Significance 
Confined to Southwest China, Chiang 


now has only one outlet, the new road 
from Burma to Chungking. The loans pre- 
sumably will be used to improve this 
artery and buy fleets of trucks to haul 
supplies on it. And loans to Chiang in 
his present difficult position indicated 
clearly the answer of London and Wast- 
ington to Japanese efforts to make them 
abandon the Open Door policy. 

Tokyo had no safe grounds for diple 
matic complaint and little hope of mak- 
ing commercial reprisals. But Foreiga 
Minister Hachiro Arita informally & 
pressed his bitterness: “The loan will nec- 
essarily lead to prolongation of the Ch 
nese-Japanese conflict . . . an inopportune 
and regrettable act ...a very dangerous 
political gesture.” 
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The Lima Parley 


Landon Reassures Americas 


on U.S. ‘Neighbor’ Policy 


With opening formalities out of the way, 
delegates to the Pan-American conference 
at Lima, Peru, went to work last week on 
the agenda’s parallel columns of topics: 
one concerning purely inter-American af- 
fairs, the other embracing New World re- 
jations with the outside powers. 


Inter-American 

In this category, several highly explosive 
ideas were hurriedly shelved to preserve 
harmony. They included the Colombian- 
Dominican “League of American Nations” 
plan and the shopworn “Court of J ustice” 
project. Then the conference sidestepped 
a possible conflict—by postponing discus- 
sion until the next conference—over wheth- 
er the rights of foreign investors should be 
restricted or enlarged. (Mexico, whose pol- 
icy of expropriating foreign-owned land 
would be involved, was one which de- 
manded restriction.) 

On the more positive side, the United 
States submitted a draft treaty to con- 
solidate the eight existing peace pacts be- 
tween American nations. This would in- 
sure against an outbreak of war by three 
means: (1) a set of permanent bilateral 
commissions to investigate potential war 
sources; (2) another group of three juris- 
dictional conciliation bodies, and (3) as a 


last resort, by consultation of all the sig- 
natory nations. 

Then an economic resolution also drawn 
up by the United States, but signed by all 
the delegations, was applauded in plenary 
session. It will be included in the final 
resolutions. A reaffirmation and extension 
of pledges made at the 1933 conference, the 
proposal embodies Secretary of State Hull’s 
principles of reciprocal trade. It urges the 
Pan-American powers “to endorse the ne- 
gotiation of trade agreements” based on 
“equality of treatment” and to “reduce to 
the greatest extent found possible” all ex- 
isting barriers to commerce. 


External 


At the first meeting of the peace com- 
mittee, delegates from Cuba and Haiti de- 
manded action against the spread of Fas- 
cist ideology in the New World. Both won 
applause from the packed gallery. After 
the meeting, Argentina and Brazil an- 
nounced their intention of curbing Fascist 
practices among their own foreign minori- 
ties. 

This unanimity of opinion, however, 
promptly fell to pieces when the question 
of going on record for a joint external pol- 
icy was raised. The United States and sev- 
eral northern countries argued for express- 
ing their solidarity in unmistakable terms, 
and arranging regular defensive consulta- 
tions. But Argentina and a southern en- 
tente maintained that present world con- 
ditions did not warrant taking such a dras- 
tic position. While Argentina started draft- 





iInterphoto 


Nazi Christmas: In a Berlin toy store German children gaped in 


wonder at a miniature military review of tanks, armored cars, and other 
mechanized units. Most of all they liked the toy Fiihrer, in open car and 


with entourage, taking a salute. 


ing a resolution according to its idea, the 
United States circulated its own trial-bal- 
loon “Declaration of Lima”—a strongly 
worded warning that the Americas would 
“resist any threat to their peace, safety, or 
territorial integrity.” 

This week, in his first speech as a dele- 
gate, Alf M. Landon of the United States 
assured the conference that Secretary 
Hull’s insistence on unity held no aims be- 
yond those of mutual protection against 
a “world which on both sides of us is 
growing harder and more brutal every 
day.” As a member of an opposing political 
party, Landon also went out of his way to 
tell skeptics that President Roosevelt’s 
“good-neighbor policy” would not be al- 
tered in any change of administration—a 
fear which had made some of the delega- 
tions cautious. And he warned the rest of 
the world not to “mistake differences for 
disunity” as the Americas were as ready 
as ever to “unite against any outside ag- 
gressor.” 


Significance 


Although dodging some snags, the Lima 
conference has shown more willingness to 
tackle important issues than most of its 
predecessors. The division on a solidarity 
measure has room for compromise, and the 
main business will be to thresh this out 
in hotel-room conferences. 

By supporting the United States in ite 
efforts to promote inter-American peace 
and economic accord, and by outspoken 
condemnation of Fascist penetration into 
this hemisphere, Argentina and supporters 
such as Chile, Uruguay, and Paraguay 
have demonstrated their faith in Pan- 
American aims. But most of these southern 
countries—more dependent on European 
trade than those of the north—are as yet 
hesitant to adopt any written policy which 
might be considered offensive by their cus- 
tomers overseas. 





Sinews of War 


Both France and Italy last week rushed 
through extra armament appropriations 
which will make their next year’s budgets 
the biggest since the World War. 


| The French Chamber of Deputies voted 
$346,081,596 for national defense in the 
1939 ordinary budget. Extraordinary budg- 
et appropriations of $729,815,064, mainly 
for rearmament, are still to be approved. 


{| Premier Mussolini and the Italian Cabi- 
net decided to spend $129,770,000 more on 
arms next year—a 44 per cent increase 
over the original appropriation of $301,- 
554,500. A communiqué described speeding 
up of rearmament as “an unavoidable ne- 
cessity in view of the situation.” The air 
force gets the largest proportional in- 
crease, 53 per cent. And, instead of its ex- 
pected surplus, Italy will have a $247,- 
291,000 deficit. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 

On the job in their new quarters: A.P. executives cr. ae i New 

Lloyd Stratton, Harry M. Biele, W. J. McCambridge i “a 
n 

a re AP. 

FOURTH ESTATE me 

«ge bee Bape : will a 

Removal of Associated Press to Own Building [ee Pare «1 ay 

en 


Marks Final Step in Transition to Modernity : ris 
° ° - , ° Brown Brothers foreig) 
For six days a week the Associated Press The Washington Star, Adolph S. Ochs of The new A.P. building Ab 
teletypes clatter ceaselessly around the The New York Times, and Victor F. , the fo 
clock, grinding out date lines from London _Lawson of The Chicago Daily News, with ture, ] 
and Lisbon, Togoland and Tirana, Angola Melville E. Stone as general manager. { Cooper was up from the ranks and had locate 
amd Aden. But one period a week, from 2 Their creed was straight, factual report- ideas. He gradually brightened the A.P.s plex « 
a.m. Sunday until noon, the voice of the ing. They frowned on by-lines and insisted "WS treatment and began to give men- board 
A.P. ceases in 93 domestic bureaus and that the news have a metropolitan slant. bers pithy, interesting stories under by- agains 
1,400 member newspapers. Since no mem-_ ‘The result was ample and accurate news, lines. A.P. writers became as well known ios 
ber papers are published on Sunday after- but news without the spark of individual- #5 other news-service writers. A feature HV... 
noon, there is no need for service in that ity. Although the A.P. was growing, both S¢TVice was inaugurated under Lloyd Strat- HM .. 4. 
ten-hour stretch. As a precaution against a _ nationally and internationally, it could not ©, now assistant general manager. A pers ¢ 
really big news story—an EOS* develop- satisfy publishers who wanted sprightly, photo eves was started in 1927, begin- each « 
ment—a single trunk line linking the bu- amusing human-interest stories like those ™!™g meagerly with stills from Paramount Hy... 
reaus is held officially open, however. the Scripps-Howard United Press and the newsreels and then growing into a ful Be in abx 
It was in that dead period last week, Hearst services were furnishing their pa- fledged service with pictures by A.P.’s own To 
when there was the least chance of a slip- _ pers. photographers. In 1935 Cooper beat his J 4) ai: 
up, that the A.P.’s New York office — Then, in the 1920s, two things happened rivals with Wirephoto, although some J cious 
fountainhead and brain center of the entire _to save the A.P. from senility. Small-town members complained bitterly at its $560; J felt |; 
service—completed its moving across mid- members, by far in the numerical majority, 000 cost. Through all this the traffic de J& ¢ivare 
town Manhattan from the old quarters at —_ got a proportionate voice in its policy, and partment (traffic is A.P. terminology for J years. 
383 Madison Avenue to the new fifteen- Kent Cooper became general manager. movement of text and pictures on the 
story Associated Press Building in Rocke- e 
feller Center. At 3 a.m. a switch was 
thrown in the new building and a duplicate . _ aa : _ -— 
trunk line started humming. Then the old ‘. 
one at Madison Avenue was shut off and : : : ae 
the few remaining men turned the keys —~ SP ae =r Eve 
over to moving-van huskies and said good- oa ey Ex 
by to an old home. +) 2 a igi a a 











Resurgence 

The donning of a new dress was an-’ 
other important step in the revitalization 
of “grandma,” as the A.P. was derisively = 
known to other news-service men only a "7 ' Joe I 
few years ago. At that time the organiza- 
tion was run by such conservative metro- 
politan publishers as Frank P. Noyes of 








*Extraordinary service, a designation given , #54 | none 
a news story considered important enough to be : — 
made available to all member papers—morning A , Newsweek by Pat Terr B 
or evening—regardless of the time it breaks. News from all over the earth ticks off at this spot row 
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sires) kept step under the generalship of 
y_J. McCambridge, assistant general man- 
oer, and Harry M. Biele, chief engineer. 
“Today member papers pay $10,000,000 
snnually on a pro rata basis for A.P. serv- 
ice and in addition give the A.P. sole rights 
to all news published in their pages. In re- 
turn they figuratively add to their own 
staffs the A.P.’s 7,500 full- or part-time 
employes in United States and Canada 
and its 1,450 employes in 252 principal 
cities abroad. In addition to 24-hour cov- 
erage of all kinds of news, they can get 
from the A.P. a complete picture service, 
feature stories, comics, cartoons, and back- 
round interpretative material supplement- 
ing the wire news. 























New Home 

In the new, air-conditioned building the 
AP. for the first time has quarters espe- 
cially designed for its use. It has leased the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh floors, but 
will sublet the sixth until it is needed. Ex- 
ecutive and business offices occupy the sev- 
enth floor, and the fifth floor is given over 
to technical laboratories, photoengraving 
departments, a radio reception room, and 
foreign press-service offices. 

A 5- by 12-foot switchboard Jominates 
the fourth-floor workroom where the fea- 
ture, photo, and all news departments are 











rothers 





had located. Called by engineers the most com- 
APs plex of its kind in the world, the switch- 
nem board carries five city power lines to guard 
i against power failure. It is the focal point 
HOW BB ior nearly 4,000,000 feet of connecting 
ature Tl vires which are laid in covered channels in 
trat- Hil the floor. These wires send to member pa- 
* s pers an average of 250,000 words of news 
© B® each day. They transmit a wirephoto from 
‘out Tl New York all the way to the West Coast 
full in about eight minutes. 

“- To the A.P. staff, working this week in 
t his BB an air-conditioned, soundproofed, and spa- 
aa cious newsroom was a revelation. But few 
JOU 


felt like strangers. They sat at the same 
> de- HM cigarette-scarred desks they’d used for 
y for years. 

the 





= SPORTS 


A White Hope Pops Up: 
Even Tunney and Dempsey Join 





Experts in Praising Nova 


| Another White Hope search—less hys- 

terical but the same sort of movement 
that bestirred fight fans when Jack John- 
son, Negro, held the championship (1910- 
1915) —is on to unearth a replacement for 
Joe Louis. In the current quest race plays 
but a minor role, however, for the second 
Negro ever to hold the heavyweight title 
is a respected and popular fighter. Rather, 
the hunt is prompted by realization that 
none of the present-day well-known heavy- 
weights has a good chance to defeat the 
Brown Bomber, and a longing on the part 














of boxing experts to be the first to dis- 
cover the unsung hero who must inevita- 
bly come from obscurity to knock Louis’ 
block off. 

That man of the future, so many ex- 
perts vowed, turned up last week in the 
person of Lou Nova. Fighting fifteen 
rounds—the longest stretch in his career— 
Nova impressed a New York gathering in 
Madison Square Garden by hammering 
out a decision over Tommy Farr. The fact 
that it was Farr’s fourth straight defeat in 
this country detracted in no wise from 
Nova’s achievement, for he battered the 
Welshman more viciously than did Louis, 
Braddock, or Baer. “I thought they should 
have stopped the fight in the fourteenth,” 
gasped Nova—weary from punching—in 
his dressing room. “I didn’t want to hurt 
him.” 

This was Nova’s 26th fight since turning 
pro in 1936. He won thirteen by knock- 
outs (the best known victim was Gunnar 
Barlund) , eight by decisions, fought four 
draws, and lost just once—on points to 
Maxie Rosenbloom. As an amateur he 
gained the National A.A.U. title and the 
championship of the Olympic Club of San 
Francisco, once held by James J. Corbett. 

The latest sensation has a name which 








might be construed as either apt or un- 
fortunately prophetic. In Italian “nova” 
means new, but to English-speaking as- 
tronomers “nova” describes “a star which 
suddenly increases its light and energy out- 
put tremendously, and then sinks to its 
former relative obscurity.” 

Lou Nova was born in Los Angeles 23 
years ago to an Italian father. who played 
piano in the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra and a Scotch-Irish mother who had 
been a trained nurse. In Alameda (Calif.) 
high school he broke javelin records, and 
later he worked his way through California 
Agricultural College—where football was 
his chief claim to prominence—by laboring 
on the Golden Gate Bridge and as garden- 
er for a botany professor. A year ago he 
eloped with the professor’s daughter. 

Weighing 198, standing 6 feet 3, Nova 
appears to have the necessary physical 
assets—except that he bruises easily under 
the eyes and has somewhat tender hands. 
His best punch is a short right. His worst 
liability may prove to be mental: he is 
better educated and more sensitive than 
most champions—and to the old time 
beat-and-batter boys, those are not as de- 
sirable traits as having a one-way mind. 

Next on the program for Nova is a fight 


International 


Farr took it—and plenty—from Nova 
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with Baer this winter and, if successful in 
that, the supreme opportunity against 
Louis sometime next summer. 

Two onetime champions agree on an 
approving, but qualified, appraisal of 
Nova’s possibilities. Jack Dempsey rates 
him “fast and a quick thinker; all he needs 
is seasoning.” Gene Tunney, ringsiding at 
the Nova-Farr bout, said: “It’s too bad 
his manager, Ray Carlin, is rushing this 
Nova. He looks as if he had something— 
something that would go well against 
Louis, if only given enough time to de- 
velop.” To White Hope searchers, however, 
the answer whether Nova will be the new 
champion can’t be decided soon enough. 





Baseball’s Plans 
Decisions at last week’s meeting of 
major-league officials in New York City: 


"| Both leagues agreed to use identical balls 
next year. The sphere will retuin the 1938 
National League ball’s raised stitches, so 
popular with pitchers because it can be 
gripped better, and will have the American 
League’s cover—1/1,000 of an inch thinner. 


{{ In addition to Cincinnati and Brooklyn, 
pioneer night owls, three other clubs will 
try after-dark baseball in 1939—Cleveland, 
the Philadelphia Athletics, and the Phila- 
delphia Phillies. Altogether, these five 
teams expect to play 35 night games. 


“| Over the objections of all eight Ameri- 
can League owners, who wanted a 23- 
player limit per club, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, baseball’s ezar, cast the 
deciding vote for adoption of the 25- 
player limit previously voted unanimous- 
ly by National League magnates. 
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Industrial Report on Sport 


Americans spend more money on golf 
equipment than for the gadgets of any 
other athletic pastime. The Census Bureau 
last week released 1937 statistics, which 
show $13,760,337 went into the links game 
—including $4,000,000 for 20,672,184 balls. 
After golf came fishing tackle, on which 
Americans spent $10,875,490; then baseball 
products, $4,383,358. 

The total cost of American sports rose 
from $34,863,730 in 1935 to $44,460,525 in 
1937—a 27.5 per cent increase.* The larg- 
est increase was in skis and snowshoes, 
which swelled from $417,155 to a $1,236,- 
585 business. 

From the spectators’ standpoint, the 
most popular American sport is basketball, 
which annually attracts 80,000,000 paid 
admissions; then come baseball, 50,000,000; 
football, 40,000,000; boxing, 25,000,000; 





*Excluded from above comparisons are costs 
for clothing bought for sports, and firearms and 
ammunition, on which no accurate estimates 


could be obtained. 






and horse racing, 22,000,000. No figures on 
the total amount of cash poured into the 
box office are available, but it’s a good 
guess that football, averaging $1 a ticket, 
leads the field with an annual draw of 
$40,000,000. 

Another index of the relative spectator 
popularity of American sports is the num- 
ber of radio sets tuned to events. Broad- 
casting officials estimate that 63.6 per cent 
of all receivers (there are approximately 
36,500,000 in the United States) brought 
the Louis-Schmeling fight to listeners last 
June. On an average Saturday this fall, 35 
per cent of radio sets were tuned in on 
football games — about the percentage 
which now receive Charlie McCarthy, cur- 
rently the leading entertainment attraction 
on United States networks. Last Dec. 3— 
football’s biggest day of the year—44 per 
cent were tuned to games. This represents 
the same number which picked up King 
Edward VIII’s abdication speech. The 
1938 baseball World Series was heard over 
33 per cent of all United States receivers— 
slightly more than the most widely heard 
fireside chat by President Roosevelt. 





al 


Golf and Cash 


Harold (Jug) McSpaden, far down the 
list as a golf money winner in 1938, took 
the year’s final rich prize last week end— 
$2,500 for winning the Miami Open. De- 
positing his pipe on the turf while making 
each shot, the 29-year-old Winchester, 
Mass., professional scored a careful 275 for 
72 holes, five under par for the four eight- 
een-hole rounds. Just one stroke behind 
was Henry Picard of Hershey, Pa., who 
thus earned second money of $1,250 and 
boosted his season’s profits to $8,050. 





Though Sam Snead, the pre-tournamey, 
favorite, wound up glaringly out of place 
among the also-rans, he could enjoy th 
comfortable pocketbook realization thy 
his cash profits of $19,389 for the year haj 
set an all-time high. 























Stones and Scotch 


Curling’s world series takes place g, 
nually at Utica, N.Y., in February. Oyj. 
narily the bonspiel (tournament) at th 
St. Andrews Golf Club in Mount Hope, 
N.Y., is just one of many competition 
leading up to the Utica event. But this 
year because St. Andrews—cradle of gol 
in the United States—is celebrating jt, 
50th anniversary, a banner group of foy. 
teen curling clubs (nineteen teams, calle 
rinks) last week convened to take part jg 
the golden jubilee. 

From Utica and Schenectady, NY, 
Brookline, Mass., Boston, Toronto, anj 
Montreal came jolly groups of red-nose 
men whose favorite sport is delivering , 
40-pound granite stone—with a modified 
bowling motion—down a smooth sheet of 
ice. It mattered little whether the stong 
curved to their intended destination nea 
the center of a circle 126 feet away or 
whether a teammate, sweeping an ordinary 
broom violently in front of the sliding 
stone, did more harm than good in at- 
tempting to guide its path. For the & 
Andrews bonspiel—like all other conven. 
tions of curlers—was more a party o 
companions than a competitive sport. 
Scotch and sodas were always at elbow’ 
reach. 

After three days, the- winners of the 
Douglas Medal matches—the featured 
event—was a Utica quartet (J. W. Calder, 






























































































A broom, a stone, some ice—and it’s curling 










New York Herald Tribune—kel 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Higgins, ‘the American Millet’... 


skip; J. I. Farrell, K. S. Hurd, A. N. Glea- 
son). By a score of 14-7, they outcurled 
the Country Club of Brookline (Francis 
Brooks, skip; L. Hill, E. W. Rogers, C. B. 
Balch) . 











Kansas City’s Millet: 
Home Town Sees Big Exhibition 


of Eugene Higgins’ Works 


The year before Jean Francois Millet 
died in France, Eugene Higgins was born 
in Kansas City, Mo. Like the famous 
French portrayer of peasant life, the “Mil- 
let of America” has chosen his subjects— 
ever since he was a young student artist 
in Paris in 1897—from folk who live and 
toil close to the earth. Higgins’ figures are 
huge, almost clumsy, but they possess a 
simplicity that makes them real. 

Until the end of this month, citizens of 
Higgins’ native Kansas City will see a 
special exhibition of 25 of his paintings, 
brought out to the Middle West at the 
insistence of art enthusiasts. Included in 
the show at the Art Institute are “Glad- 
dagh Men in Ireland”—a canvas of the 
storm-swept Irish coast, home of the giant 
fishermen of Gladdagh—and “Hill People,” 
depicting a humble family of five travel- 
ing by donkey cart. Like Millet’s peas- 
ants, Higgins’ figures assume no nation- 
ality and could live and work in any 
country. 

The movement to bring representative 
samples of Higgins’ work to the states sur- 
rounding his early home began when the 
Thayer Museum in Lawrence, Kan., asked 
the 64-year-old artist if it might honor 
him with a show. He agreed, and so the 
paintings now in Kansas City were first 


...and ‘Hill People,’ typical of his subjects and treatment 


shown at Lawrence in October. Meanwhile 
the Kansas State Federation of Art had 
become interested in Higgins. It borrowed 
30 of his etchings, drawings, monotypes, 
and water colors for a show that has been 
on the road throughout the state since the 
first of October and will remain on tour 
until next May. 

Recognition is nothing new to Eugene 
Higgins. He has received many prizes— 
among them the best landscape and popu- 
lar prize at the Grand Central Gallery in 
1930, the first Altman prize at the winter 
exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design in 1931, and the Shaw purchase 


William Glackens’ ‘Promenade’ 


prize of the Salmagundi Club in 1932— 
and has been a member of the National 
Academy since 1928. He is now working 
in his cluttered and unassuming New 
York studio on a project that will take 
him all winter to finish. It is a job for the 
Treasury Department—a mural for the 
post office in Shawano, Wis.—which will 
show a group of pioneers making their 
home in the wilderness. 


{ December is a month of particular 
activity in art for Kansas City. The Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery and Atkins 
Museum is celebrating its fifth anniver- 
sary with an exhibition high-lighting its 
acquisitions since its opening in Decem- 
ber 1933. 


Glackens Memorial Show 


Large and important art galleries seldom 
turn over their entire exhibition space to 
the work of one man. Last week the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art in New 
York City opened such a show—a me- 
morial to William Glackens, Philadelphia- 
born artist who died May 22, 1938. Whit- 
ney officials called it their “most important 
exhibition of the current season” and asked 
three eminent American artists—Guy Péne 
du Bois, Leon Kroll, and Eugene Speicher 
—to select the 97 paintings and 35 draw- 
ings that make up the show. 

The 40-year period covered by the paint- 
ings illustrates by startling contrast the 
change that may occur in an artist’s style 
as he matures or comes under the influence 
of a different school of painting. Glackens’ 
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early canvases are somber and low in tone 
color. His later paintings are brilliant and 
full of light—showing in his instance how 
Renoir and the French Impressionists dom- 
inated his later technique. 

Also noteworthy are Glackens’ drawings 
—most of them produced in his early 
career as a magazine and newspaper illus- 
trator. In these he demonstrates an acute- 
ness of observation into the lives of every- 
day people. “Yuletide Revels,” for in- 
stance, satirizes the worn edges of the dis- 
positions of both children and adults at 
the close of a large Christmas party. 

The exhibition will run until Jan. 15. 
The entire show, brought together from 
more than seventeen galleries and col- 
lections—including many paintings owned 
by the artist’s wife which have never 
been shown before—will next move to the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh. If pres- 
ent plans materialize, a part of the exhibit 
will then be sent all over the United States 
under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts—to honor the man 
who a year before his death was awarded 
the Grand Prix of the Paris Exposition. 





Venus de Night Club 


Last year a French farmer plowing his 
field at Brizet, near St. Etienne, uncovered 
a battered marble statue of a Venus with 
a broken nose. The thrifty peasant, seeing 
a chance for riches, charged admission to 
all who wanted to examine the “historic 
monument” and also extracted a parking 
fee from visitors. Art experts classed the 
find as an antique of historic interest dat- 
ing from the same period as the famous 
Venus de Milo. President Lebrun de- 
creed it the property of the republic. 

Three weeks ago Francesco Cremonese, 
former Beaux Arts Academy student, up- 
set the experts by announcing that he had 
chiseled the statue between 1934 and 
1936. His story was that, finding no pur- 
chaser, he had hacked up his Venus and 
buried her in the hope that her discovery 
would draw attention to his work. To 
prove it he produced the missing frag- 
ments—the nose, an arm, and both legs. 

Last week the confusion became more 
uproarious when a Polish waitress in a 
Lyons night club, Anna Strudinka, backed 
up the 3l-year-old Italian sculptor by say- 
ing: “You can imagine how all this ex- 
citement amuses me. All the time this 
marvelous Venus was just a statue of me.” 

Faced with all this evidence, the French 
National Education Ministry made up a 
jury to settle the case. After “grave de- 
liberation” the jury announced that it 
was fully convinced that Cremonese had 
sculped the doubtful Venus and used Miss 
Strudinka as his model. Jean Thioller, art 
expert who reported the “find” last year 
to the Beaux Arts Institute, said that 
rather than hide the truth he “recognized 
his error.” 
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At the Half 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


With the season approaching the 
half-distance mark, a stock-taking of its 
accomplishments is in order. Three lead- 
ing facts emerge. First, the quality of 
the new drama offered has been a sorry 
disappointment. Secondly, the quality 
of the acting has been the opposite. 
And thirdly, whatever the disappoint- 
ment or gratification, it is clear that not 
in many years has there been evidenced 
so great an intrinsic interest in the 
theater. Once again, the theater seems 
to have recaptured its old touch of ex- 
citement and romance and now needs 
only a sufficient number of possible 
plays to find itself again sitting, if not 
on top of the world, at least pretty well 
up on an unslippery spot. 

As to the new plays, Robert Sher- 
wood’s “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” though 
it did not discover any too much en- 
thusiasm in this reviewer, is probably 
in comparison the most deserving of the 
lot. There is some merit, too, in the 
Stokeses’ skilfully scissored “Oscar 
Wilde” and, despite the general tarring 
it got from the critics, I couldn’t resist 
the feeling that the failure called 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” had 
points of honest quality. Maxwell An- 
derson, Elmer Rice, and Clifford Odets 
have fallen far short of their respective 
marks in the three exhibits they have 
put on view. Anderson’s attempt at a 
musical comedy, “Knickerbocker Holi- 
day,” may thank its stars for the several 
Kurt Weill songs that keep it from be- 
ing a complete blast of krypton; Rice’s 
“American Landscape” is a titubation 
from almost every dramatic standpoint; 
and Odets’ “Rocket to the Moon,” 
though it contains suggestions of his 
vitality, dashes itself to pieces on the 
rocks of juvenile cerebration. Philip 
Barry’s “Here Come the Clowns,” 
though it in turn gives off several bright 
little flashes of summer lightning, is on 
the whole so muddled that it is difficult 
to make head or tail of it. 

The musical shows have, in their way, 
provided better news. “Hellzapoppin” is 
the funniest buffoonery seen hereabouts 
in years. “Leave It to Me!” has Victor 
Moore, William Gaxton, Sophie Tucker, 
and Cole Porter to give it the necessary 
bounce. And though the book of “The 
Boys From Syracuse” is on the feeble 
side, Rodgers’ tunes and Hart’s saucy 
lyrics do a great deal to atone. 

We come to acting. By general agree- 
ment, the season’s most conspicuous 
achievement thus far is Maurice Evans’ 


Hamlet in his unabridged presentation 
of the tragedy. Robert Morley’s Wilde, 
Raymond Massey’s Lincoln, and Walter 
Huston’s Peter Stuyvesant have also 
drawn high praise, Morley’s perform- 
ance in particular being one of the sea- 
son’s high lights. At least half a dozen 
performances in the Evans “Hamlet” 
belong somewhere in the honor list, and 
other deserving records are those of 
Helen Claire in “Kiss the Boys Good- 
bye,” an excellent performance of a try- 
ing role; Werner Bateman, who suc- 
ceeded Vincent Price in the revival of 
“Victoria Regina”; Morris Carnovsky 
in the Odets play; and Eddie Dowling, 
who in the Barry exhibit reveals him- 
self a surprisingly well-tuned and effec- 
tive mime. 

The worst play shown thus far was 
“Thanks for Tomorrow”; “Thirty Days 
Hath September” being the runner-up. 
The worst general performance on the 
part of better-known actors was that 
contributed by Blanche Yurka and Co. 
to “Gloriana.” The most disastrously 
sour musical show was “Great Lady.” 
Three of the four English importations 
have been prompt failures and the fifth, 
“Spring Meeting,” is at this writing— 
not long after its premiére—trembling 
in the balance. All three of the French 
importations quickly collapsed, as did 
both of the German. 

Margaret Webster’s staging of “Ham- 
let” gets the palm for expert direc- 
tion. Elmer Rice’s staging of “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois” and Norman Marshall’s 
of “Oscar Wilde” are probably the 
closest contenders. The biggest piece of 
dramatic nonsense was the employment 
in “Soliloquy” of a movie sound track 
to ventilate the secret thoughts of the 
central character. The most incompe- 
tent star performance was Eva Le Gal- | 
lienne’s in “Madame Capet.” The best 
stage lighting is that manipulated by 
M. Feder in “Here Come the Clowns.” 
The best example of dramatic scene 
designing was Donald Oenslager’s for 
“The Fabulous Invalid.” The Federal 
Theater Project’s single new play produc- | 
tion, “Big Blow,” goes into the red side 
of the critical ledger. Chicago’s failure 
to accept “Of Mice and Men,” “On 
Borrowed Time,” and other such dis- 
pensations vouchsafed to it by the New 
York producers would seem to indicate 
that it is running Boston a hot race for 
second place in the national boob 
sweepstakes, Cleveland, of course, be- 
ing still securely in the lead. 
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Laughton as a Reprobate: 
Beachcomber,’ First of Own 
Ventures, Is Gusty Film 


The last picture that Charles Laughton 
made in this country was “Mutiny on the 
Bounty” in 1935. Two things—fear of be- 
ing cast to type, and annoyance with the 
American system of taxation—sent him 
hack to England, where he intends to re- 
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zealot to spend a night on an uninhabited 
island with the jaunty reprobate, she mis- 
takes his aversion to her for chivalry and 
steels herself to tidying him up in body 
and soul. The reformation is mutual and, 
after she marries him, they settle down in 
England as the teetotaling proprietors of 
a profitable pub. 

In bringing the Maugham character 
study to the screen, Bartlett Cormack 
transposes its ironic subtleties into broad- 
er comedy—in this he is abetted by Elsa 
Lanchester’s exaggerated characterization 


A roguish Charles Laughton in ‘The Beachcomber’ 


main, devoting his talents to development 
of the British cinema. To further this am- 
bition, the 39-year-old son of a hotel pro- 
prietor last year went into partnership 
with Erich Pommer, onetime producer of 
German films, and founded Mayflower 
Pictures, Ltd. 

Tue Beacucomser, the young com- 
pany’s initial production, is something of 
a family affair. Pommer is both its pro- 
ducer and director. The starring role is 
Laughton’s; Elsa Lanchester, his wife and 
Boswell (Newsweek, Oct. 24), plays op- 
posite him. Successfully launched in Eng- 
land, the Mayflower venture will reach 
this country under the auspices of Para- 
mount. 

Based on Somerset Maugham’s short 
and cynical story, “Vessel of Wrath,” and 
set on an island in the Dutch East Indies, 
this is the story of Ginger Ted, a flabby 
and dissolute sot who defies the pious 
zeal of a shocked missionary and _ his 
spinsterish sister. Unwashed and unre- 
generate, Ginger Ted plays lady’s man to 
willing dusky local girls, defrauds the 
hative merchants, and sponges on his only 
friend, the island’s controleur (Robert 
Newton) . 

But when circumstances force the lady 


of a prissy reformer—and builds up to 
melodramatic climax that doesn’t quite 
come off. Nevertheless, “The Beachcomb- 
er” is engaging screen fare that more than 
compensates for its flaws by virtue of the 
gusto and freshness of its theme and adds 
a fascinating portrait to Laughton’s im- 
pressive gallery. 


{The National Board of Review of Mo- 
tion Pictures last week picked “The Beach- 
comber” as the third-best English-speak- 
ing movie of the year. “The Citadel” car- 
ried off first prize; “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” took second. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 

A Curistmas Carot (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): This handsome and thickly sug- 
ar-coated adaptation of Charles Dickens’ 
beloved story about the miserly Scrooge 
(Reginald Owen), Tiny Tim Cratchit 
(Terry Kilburn) , and the spirit of Christ- 
mas will warm the hearts of youngsters 
and sentimentalists. The studio has turned 
out some 300 prints of the hour-long film 
to be released throughout the country dur- 
ing the holiday season. Gene Lockhart, 


Barry Mackay, Lynne Carver, Leo G. 
Carroll. 


I Am a Criminat (Monogram): With 
the hokum implicit in its theme played 
down, this is an appealing account of a 
racketeer’s regeneration through his asso- 
ciation with the waif he adopted as a bid 
for public approval. One of the best films 
to come from this minor studio, it has a 
competent cast including Mary Kornman 
—original heroine of the “Our Gang” 
comedies—in her first adult role. John 
Carroll, Martin Spellman. 


Tue Dvuxe or West Point (United 
Artists): A suave, conceited graduate of 
Cambridge University (Louis Hayward) 
gets off on the wrong foot at West Point 
and redeems himself as an overlong plot 
considers football, hockey, romance (Joan 
Fontaine), and the inevitable esprit de 
corps. This is standard “service” make-be- 
lieve, treated with more than the custo- 
mary humor. Tom Brown, Richard Carl- 
son, Charles D. Brown. 








‘Sweets’: Guy Lombardo 
Celebrates Tenth Anniversary 
of Soft Music on the Air 


Nearly 30 years ago three Canadian 
youngsters of Italian descent—Guy, Car- 
men, and Liebert Lombardo—used to play 
together on violin, flute, and drum for the 
fun of it after school hours. Another kid 
down the street, Fred Kreitzer, joined 
them on the piano. These preliminary toot- 
lings had a practical result—a debut con- 
cert for the Mothers Club of London, Ont., 
went off so well that the boys began to be 
hired regularly at $15 an evening. Then 
they got a vaudeville engagement across 
the border. To make a splash when they 
opened in Cleveland, they took a fancy 
name that has stuck ever since: Guy Lom- 
bardo and his Royal Canadians. 

Next week on Dec. 26, Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadians are having a 
special celebration. Ten years ago Christ- 
mas Day they began their regular radio 
appearances over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 

In a decade the band has undergone 
several changes of sponsorship. The Royal 
Canadians started by selling chewing gum 
for the Wrigley Co., then moved on to 
cigars and various other commodities. 
Since October they have been sponsored 
by the Lady Esther Co. 

The band has also grown. It now in- 
cludes a fourth Lombardo brother, Victor, 
who plays the baritone saxophone. Fred 
Kreitzer, the boy pianist down the street, 
has been joined by Frank Vigneau, who 
plays a curious piano-harp instrument he 
calls a “gadget.” Another addition is Dick 
Fosdick, who performs on one of his own 
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A decade on the air: Guy Lombardo 


inventions—a “Fozophone,” which is a 
cross between the trombone and the mello- 
phone (an instrument similar to the French 
horn). 

But through the years the core of the 
original boys’ band has remained intact— 
though it has made shifts in its perform- 
ance. Guy himself has dropped the violin 
for the baton. Liebert, discarding his boy- 
hood drum, has taken to the trumpet. 
Carmen, who originally tooted the flute, 
now not only plays the saxophone but also 
sings and composes. And through all the 
blaring of hot swing, Guy Lombardo, ex- 
cept for one brief experiment that burned 
his fingers and was hastily dropped, has 
held to his course as a “sweet” band leader 
—so successfully that, for seven years run- 
ning, the Royal Canadians have topped 
radio polls as the nation’s favorite “sweet” 
orchestra. 
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Deems Taylor, 53, Talks, 
Writes, Paints, and Composes 
—but He Still Can’t Add 


“My idea of middle age used to be 
around 40. Now it’s 70, and pretty soon 
it will be 85.” According to this definition 
he gave Newsweek, Deems Taylor is not 
far past the first fine flush of youth: he 
will be 53 on Dec. 22. 

The anniversary of the day he became 
one of those comparatively rare persons— 
a native-born New Yorker—Taylor will 
probably spend in work on the radio 
scripts that have shown him as something 
even rarer—a musician who can talk in- 
telligibly to unmusical laymen about mu- 
sic. 

He has composed 50-odd orchestral 
pieces, including the popular “Through 


the Looking Glass” suite. The Metropoli- 
tan Opera commissioned him to write 
“The King’s Henchman” and “Peter Ib- 
betson,” the only two American operas 
destined to remain on its repertory more 
than two seasons. He is well known as a 
commentator on the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony’s Sunday-afternoon broadcasts. 

Since 1936 Taylor has talked during the 
orchestra’s intermission. Sometimes he gos- 
sips of a composer’s life and times. Some- 
times he discusses modern music trends. 
Always he is humorous, chatty, and in- 
formal. 

That seeming casualness is actually hard 
come by. Taylor first researches on his 
subject. Then, in the modern study-bed- 
room of his old-fashioned Fifth Avenue 
apartment, he starts talking to himself. 
He may repeat a sentence 40 times before 
he is sure it sounds completely natural. 
“Too embarrassed” by this self-muttering 
to employ a secretary, he pecks out (“I 
type by ear”) the final version. 

Thus Taylor may spend five hours on a 
twelve-minute script. During those hours 
he says he “practically lives with a dic- 
tionary,” because “the minute one makes 
a slip over the radio, there are thousands 
who don’t wait a minute to write in 
about it.” To enjoy the uproar, he oc- 
casionally uses a permitted but unusual 
pronunciation. He is prone to Spooner- 
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Deems Taylor, commentator 


isms—witness the times he turned “Kern 
fans” into “fern kans” and the Holy Fami- 
ly into the “Homely Family.” 

Besides hearing from the catcher-up- 
pers, Taylor is also pestered by advice 
seekers. A smallish, bald, mild-appearing 
man, he is forced to be firm: he won’t 
help any aspiring young musician unless 
the neophyte is unusually well recom- 
mended. 

Few people helped Taylor except him- 


self. Educated at Ethical Culture Schog 
and New York University, he started ty 
be an architect, found it took too mud 
mathematics (“I can subtract but can; 
add”), and so turned $10 office boy fo 
the Nelson Encyclopedia. He soon learned 
enough math to realize he would be ¢ 
a week better off on the Encyclopaediy 
Britannica. 

Meanwhile Taylor had collaborated 
an undergraduate musical comedy goo 
enough to graduate to Broadway. At that 
time his musical training consisted of 
eight months of childhood piano lessons 
“at which I was awful.” He now began 
teaching himself composition and orches. 
tration; counterpoint and harmony he 
studied with Oscar Coon, an Oswego, 
N.Y., bandsman. 

Reading of a symphonic contest, Taylor 
decided “Hell, I'll be highbrow,” and won 
first prize. From that time on “for reasons 
not unconnected with the problem of 
making a living,” he pursued “a double 
career of journalism and music.” 

Onetime assistant Sunday editor, war 
correspondent, music critic, and editor, 
Taylor has now given up his newspaper 
jobs. In spare moments he paints (“for my 
own amazement”’) , translates from French, 
Italian, and German, is a candid-camera 
fiend and a good cabinetmaker. He has 
almost finished orchestrating a third opera, 
“Ramuntcho,” based on a Basque story 
by Pierre Loti. Besides being commentator 
and musical consultant for CBS, he is 
considering a new radio program. 

“T’'ll stay in radio,” he says of his fu- 
ture, “until I’m thrown out, and I'll keep 


on writing music because I can’t help it.” 





Tibbett as Falstaff 


One evening fourteen years ago a nerv- 
ous understudy stepped into the boots of 
the ill Vicente Ballester, Spanish baritone, 
to sing the role of Ford in Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff.” Warming up his booming voice, the 
young man was able to keep up with the 
famous Antonio Scotti in the title role, 
and he capitalized on showy passages i 
Act 2, Scene 1 to display brilliant vocal 
equipment. With the fall of the curtain, 
the crowd at the Metropolitan roared; it 
was not until Scotti withdrew and official 
sent Lawrence Tibbett onstage for a soo 
recall that the conductor was able to pro 
ceed with the next scene. 

Last week an assured, more mature 
Lawrence Tibbett returned to the oper 
of his first triumph—this time as the 
paunchy, bewhiskered Falstaff. The firs 
American to sing the part for the Met- 
his predecessors in the role were Maurd 
and Scotti—Tibbett has run up a mile 
long record of operatic firsts since his ap 
pearance as Ford. He created leading roles 
in “The King’s Henchman,” “Peter Ibbet- 
son,” and “The Emperor Jones.” Ané 
when he sang the lead of “Simon Boe 
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Wide World 


Poise: Determined that the girls of New York’s notorious Hell’s Kitchen 
district shall no longer have to look enviously upon their Park Avenue 
sisters under the skin, the Boys Athletic League has opened the Tenth 





a Avenue Charm School. Three days a week, children of the slums assemble 
| opera, gto cultivate posture, poise, and personality. 

> story - 
“~~; canegra” in 1932, Tibbett became the first orchestra’s 1938 prize for new works by 
, 1S 














American male singer ever to be starred 
on opening night at the Met. 

A veteran at 42, Tibbett is singularly 
devoid of the eccentricities of his trade. 
Laughing at superstition, he whistles in 
dressing rooms and sings last lines at re- 
hearsals, causing fellow performers some 
alarm. His major foible, standing on his 
head to ward off an incipient cold, belies 


his fu- 
Il keep 
elp it.” 





2 nery- 
oots of (2 Otherwise practical mind: instead of 
ritone, M@ging at a concert program which added 
; “Fal an extra “t” to his name early in his 
‘ce, the mmcareer, he adopted the “t.” He thought 
ith the tat “Tibbett” had more distinction than 
ie role Ml Libbet,” and he still does. 
ages i 
t vocal 
urtait, MHaubiel’s Prizes 
— For ten years Charles Haubiel has been 
a sob MEcons after prizes—and getting them. In 
to pro- 1928 his “Karma Symphonic Variations” 
took the Schubert Centennial Prize; in 
— 1934 his “Mars Ascending” won honorable 
a mention in the Paderewski Symphony 
os Contest; in 1935 he took second prize in 
"e firs the Swift contest with his “Rittrati” and 
Met- also got honorable mention with his 
: Pastoral.” 
Maurel 
1 mile Last week Haubiel’s “Passacaglia in A 
his sp Minor,” the final movement of the orches- 
2 role ~ suite “Solari,” was performed under 
Tbbet- = baton by the New York Philharmonic- 
» Aniie’™phony as $500 winner (split with an- 


» Bet ther contestant, Robert Sanders) of the 





American composers. Haubiel, a 44-year- 
old native of Delta, Ohio, has been a pro- 
fessor of composition at New York Uni- 
versity for sixteen years. 





RECORD WEEK 


Bacu—Three Violin Sonatas. (Boris 
Schwarz and Alice Ehlers, harpsichord. 
Six 12-inch Gamut records in album, 
$9.50.) This is Volume IIl—comprising 
sonatas 4, 5, and 6—and supplements the 
recently issued Volume I, which contained 
the first three sonatas. Together, the two 
volumes offer the only complete record- 
ings, with harpsichord, of Bach’s six violin 
masterpieces. 


Foster (StrepHen)—Sizteen Songs. 
(Frank Luther, Lyn Murray Quartet, ete. 
Five 10-inch Decca records in album, 
$2.25.) All the old Foster favorites from 
“Susanna” to “Old Black Joe,” done with- 
out overarrangement in the ensemble or 
“concertitis” in the solos. 


Hanpet—Concerto Grosso in B flat. 
(Leon Goossens, oboe, and London Phil- 
harmonic with Eugene Goossens. Twelve- 
inch H.M.V. record, $2.) The first record- 
ing of the first of Handel’s three oboe con- 
certos, played con amore by the Goossens 
brothers. 


L’ANTHOLOGIE SonorE—Golden Treas- 
ury of Early Music. (Basel Chamber 


Choir, etc. Ten 12-inch L’Anthologie So- 
nore records in album, $20.) This is Vol- 
ume VI in the distinguished series being 
produced under Dr. Curt Sachs. It con- 
tains madrigals, orchestral suites, and the 
like, from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—a storehouse of musical rarities 
which are also available as separate 
records. 


Tcnarkovsky—Nutcracker Suite. (Lon- 
don Symphony and Eugene Goossens. 
Three 12-inch H.M.V. records, #6.) Less 
flaming than the Stokowski records made 
by Victor three years ago, this version 
has the merit of fragile grace and elfin 
liveliness. (For more pockets, 
Decca has just released a shortened ver- 
sion by Alexander Smallens and Decca 
Little Symphony; three 10-inch records, 
$2.75.) 


modest 





EDUCATION 





The Negro and the Law: 
Supreme Court Upholds Right 
to Educational Equality 


Three years ago, Lloyd L. Gaines of St. 
Louis was about to be admitted to the 
University of Missouri Law School, when 
it was disclosed that he was a graduate of 
Lincoln University, Missouri’s school for 
Negroes. First of his race ever to apply 
at the U. of M., Gaines was promptly re- 
jected. The registrar pointed out that the 
state constitution forbade admission of 
Negroes. Since Lincoln University had no 
law department, the university officer sug- 
gested that Gaines accept the state’s 
pledge to pay Negroes’ tuition in state 
law schools of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, or 
Illinois. 

But Gaines wanted to study Missouri 
law in Missouri. Backed by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, he fought for the “equal pro- 
tection” guaranteed his race in the Fed- 
eral Constitution, carrying his case through 
state courts to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Last week Chief Justice Hughes read 
the tribunal’s decision: “A privilege has 
been created for white law students which 
is denied to Negroes by reason of their 
race ... That is a denial of the equality 
of legal right to the enjoyment of the privi- 
lege . . . and the provision for the pay- 
ment of tuition fees in another state does 
not remove the discrimination . . . The 
petitioner [Gaines] was entitled to be ad- 
mitted to the law school of the state uni- 
versity in the absence of other and proper 
provision for his legal training within the 
state.” Associate Justice Black, accused as 
an ex-Ku Klux Klansman at the time of 
his appointment, agreed. 

Now a WPA worker in the Michigan 
Civil Service Department, the 25-year-old 
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Negro was undecided whether to apply 
again for admission. If he does, Missouri 
will have two alternatives: enroll him in 
the University of Missouri (extremely un- 
likely) or establish a law school for him 
at Lincoln (at $10,000 yearly expense). 
His attorneys promised legal action to 
force the same dilemma upon the sixteen 
other states which bestow fewer educa- 
tional favors upon Negroes than upon 
whites—Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Maryland, Ala- 
bama, Ar.ansas, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texrs, and the 
Carolinas. 


Collegiate Polls 


Last year Joe Belden, University of 
Texas junior and B.M.O.C.,* becanie in- 
terested in polling. Advised by experts— 
Dr. George Gallup and his Institute of 
Public Opinion—Belden set up a Brreau 
of Student Opinion on the Austin campus 
for accurate sampling of Texans’ thought. 

This year the 23-year-old entrepreneur 
felt qualified to operate nationally. He 
lined up editors of student newspapers at 
66 typical colleges, inviting them to be- 
come members of Student Opinion Surveys 
of America at $2 a year. All they had to 
do was appoint and instruct interviewers. 
As they received question blanks from 
Austin, the interviewers would query a 
cross section of the student body and re- 
turn the answers for national tabulation. 
Then the editors would have publication 
rights to the results. 

Belden last week produced statistics on 
the first two surveys: (1) 68.8 per cent of 
the students thought the United States 
should not “offer a haven in this country 
for Jewish refugees from Central Europe”; 
(2) 75.8 per cent believed college football 
would always be more popular than the 
professional game. 


"The opposite of Gallup-Belden polling 
technique appeared last week in an eco- 
nomic survey by The Daily Herald of 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. The 
Herald tested fifteen New England colleges 
by ballots printed in undergraduate pa- 
pers, campus voting tables, and haphazard 
interviewing. Of 4,505 students polled, 2,929 
favored work relief; 2,471 supported Fed- 
eral control of agriculture; 2,279 endorsed 
labor unions, and 2,549 opposed high 
tariffs. 





Avon’s ‘Pheasens’ 


Avon Old Farms, preparatory school at 
Avon, Conn., is a nation in miniature. Its 
students are citizens of a 3,000-acre estate, 
governing themselves through a warden, 
commissioners, and courts. They study the 





*Collegiate slang for the “big man of the 
campus.” 
























A ‘pheasen, Avon Old Farms’ hybrid 


usual academic subjects, plus mechanics, 
agriculture, and the facts of life. 

News from the science department last 
week proved how advanced Avon’s stu- 
dents were for adolescents. Holland R. 
Sperry, biology teacaer, announced that 
after five years the boys—aged 12 to 14— 
had finally succeeded in mating a cock 
pheasant with a game hen. Penned to- 
gether in the fall to allow time for them to 
get acquainted, the fowl produced five fer- 
tile eggs in the spring mating season. The 
resultant hybrid “pheasens” were built 
like pheasants but colored like hens. 





RELIGION 





Coughlin’s ‘Communists’: 
Fellow Churchmen Embarrassed, 
but Radio Priest Talks on 


The public career of Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin has had three phases. The first 
was a pre-New Deal economic crusade 
which boosted him into national promi- 
nence. So violent were the Detroit radio 
priest’s blasts against “international bank- 
ers” that in 1934 William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston, chided him for 
“hysteria.” Father Coughlin retorted that 
the Cardinal had no authority over the 
Detroit diocese. 

The second stage was political. The 
shattering defeat of Rep. William Lemke, 
1936 Presidential candidate of Father 
Coughlin’s Social Justice party, ruined 
most of the microphone messiah’s prestige 
in that direction. But last year, touching 
on politics again, he remarked that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had shown “personal stu- 
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pidity” in appointing Hugo L. Black to 
the Supreme Court. That brought re. 
bukes from Archbishop Edward Mooney 
of Detroit and Archbishop Amleto Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate (spokesman) in 
Washington. Father Coughlin lost still 
more face. 

By last week the radio priest’s come- 
back in a third crusade had enraged Amer- 
ican Jewry, confused his fellow Catholics, 
and embarrassed his church as he had 
never embarrassed it before. 

The pot began to simmer some months 
ago, when Father Coughlin’s Social Justice 
magazine began discussing Jews and seri- 
alizing the bogus “Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion.” It came to a boil last month, 
when the priest injected the same topic 
into his radio broadcasts against Com- 
munism. The gist of his arguments was 
that Jews were responsible for Russian 
Communism. 

Seeking to give proof, the priest cited 
an alleged report of the “American Secret 
Service” in 1920. This stated that the Bol- 
shevist revolution was financed by “Jacob 
Schiff (Jew); Guggenheim (Jew); Max 
Breitung (Jew); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (Jew- 
ish banking house), of which the follow- 
ing are the directors: Jacob Schiff, Felix 
Warburg, Otto Kahn, Mortimer Schif, 
S. H. Hanauer (all Jews) .” 

The charges were quickly discredited. 
From Washington, Chief Frank J. Wilson 
of the United States Secret Service denied 
such a report had ever been made. In 
Chicago on a lecture tour, Alexander Ker- 
ensky, leader of the democratic revolt 
against Russian Czarism, branded Father 
Coughlin’s talk a “mass of distortions. 
From Mexico City, Leon Trotsky, head 
of the Communist  counterrevolution 
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against the Kerensky regime, declared he’d 
never heard the name of Jacob Schiff. 

The following Sunday, the priest re- 
plied by rebroadcasting a transcription of 
the same speech. At least three of the 46 
stations in his network cut him off the air. 
The repetition goaded Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
to protest: “The fact is that neither the 
firm... nor any of its partners, past or 
present, assisted in any way to finance 
Communist revolution in Russia or else- 
where.” 

The most pointed criticism came last 
week from the Rev. William C. Kernan, 
Episcopal pastor in Bayonne, N.J. Writ- 
ing in The Nation, the minister drew a 
parallel between Father Coughlin’s attack 
and a report published three years ago 
by World Service, anti-Semitic German 
magazine. World Service stated: “It was 
ascertained that the following Jewish 
banking houses were participants [in the 
Russian revolution] . . Jacob Schiff 
(Jew), Kuhn, Loeb & Co. . . . Felix War- 
burg (Jew), Otto Kahn (Jew) , Mortimer 
Schiff (Jew), Jerome J. Hanauer (Jew), 
Guggenheim (Jew), Max Breitung.” 

Certain it is that the priest’s broadcasts 
put his church in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. If his charges were not actually anti- 
Semitic, at least they created that im- 
pression. Yet Pope Pius XI, supreme 











Father Coughlin, storm center 


spokesman for Roman Catholicism, had 
repeatedly denounced race _ prejudice. 
Catholics as well as non-Catholics puzzled 
over the apparent inconsistency: how 
could a priest contradict his Pontiff? Why 
wasn’t he silenced? 

The answer lies in church policy. So 
long as he steers clear of heresy, a priest 
enjoys free speech. To deliver a public ad- 
dress, he must first outline his topic and 
obtain permission from his bishop, who 
has the last word in his diocese. In sub- 


; ~ Excerpt from a treatise on the ‘Protocols of Zion’ 
m Coughlin’s Social Justice magazine for Nov. 28 
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mitting his speeches to Archbishop 
Mooney, Father Coughlin acts as if he 
were publishing a book. He applies for 
the official imprimatur (“let it be print- 
ed”). When granted this means only that 
the speech contains nothing contrary to 
Catholic faith or morals. It is permission, 
not approval—as Archbishop Mooney ex- 
plained Nov. 24. 

Technically, the contradiction between 
the views of Pope Pius and Father Cough- 
lin is only apparent. The Pope has never 
defined what constitutes anti-Semitism. 
The radio priest denies that his talks fit 
any definition. He pictures himself as a 
loving counselor, seeking only to help 
Jewry—which he says he respects—purge 
itself of “atheistic Communists.” 

This fine distinction escapes the public, 
and on Dec. 11 George Cardinal Munde- 
lein, Archbishop of Chicago, made it clear 
that Father Coughlin’s views did not 
“represent the doctrine or sentiments of 
the church” (Newsweek, Dec. 19). The 
radio priest struck back at this rebuke as 
he had answered Cardinal O’Connell’s 
criticism four years ago: “No priest speaks 
for the whole church, no bishop speaks for 
the whole church, and no cardinal speaks 
for the whole church. Only the Pope 
speaks for the whole church.” 

Despite the hierarchy’s disapproval, 
many of his followers shared Father 
Coughlin’s opinions. The radio stations 
which muzzled him were still barraged 
with protests last week. In New York, 
6,000 crowded into Manhattan Center and 
voted to boycott station WMCA “until 
such time as this station . . . removes its 
un-American barrier against Father 
Coughlin’s exercise of free speech.” 

By Sunday afternoon the boycott had 
evolved into more active protest—picket- 
ing. For two hours a noisy crowd estimated 
at 2,000 milled around WMCA’s Broadway 
studios, interfering with traffic and hissing 
studio employes and visitors, but remain- 
ing orderly under the eyes of 120 police- 
men. Some pickets wore American Legion 
caps and carried Protestant War Veterans 
and Protestant Chaplains Association ban- 
ners. 


‘Dry Up America!’ 

Like other temperance organizations, the 
Anti-Saloon League of America took a 
setback with adoption of repeal five years 
ago. But also like other temperance organi- 
zations, the Anti-Saloon League never 
gave up the fight and, as the 30th national 
convention met in Columbus, Ohio, last 
week, it hammered away with one slogan 
ever out in front: “Dry Up America!” 

Throughout the four-day meeting the 
delegates lambasted alcohol, denounced its 
producers, and pitied the delusions of its 
drinkers. Andrew Wilson of Washington, 
vice president subbing in the absence of 
President James R. Hobbs of Birmingham, 
sounded the keynote in his opening ad- 
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dress. He attacked strong drink as “the 
killer insatiable,” and charged that the 
assassins of Lincoln and McKinley were 
drunkards. 

Others took up the cry. The Rev. Arthur 
J. Barton, Baptist of Wilmington, N.C., 
shouted the convention’s stern determina- 
tion not to give up in the face of repeal: 
“We have lost one major battle . . . but 
we have not surrendered or signed an 
armistice . . .” He also outlined the league’s 
tactics for next year, a continuation of its 
present local-option fight: “We must re- 
claim . . . the right of local self-govern- 
ment.” 

The Rev. Sam Morris, Del Rio, Texas: 
“[An] argument for repeal was that under 
no conditions would we allow the saloon 
to return. Would to God it were, in prefer- 
ence to what we have! . . . 1,300,000 young 
women are today serving as hostesses. Why 
do they employ these young women? For 
the same reason that my mother used to 
put cheese on a mousetrap.” 

Dr. W. E. J. Gratz, editor of The Ep- 
worth Herald, Chicago: “The increase of 
drinking among young people is more to 
be feared than the possibility of Com- 
munism or Fascism.” 

Viola D. Romans, president of the Ohio 
W.C.T.U.: “I am sure we were proud of 
Douglas Corrigan . . . when he landed in 
Ireland. The first thing offered him, it is 
said, was a glass of whisky. His response 
was: “Thanks, I do not drink.’ ” 

At the close, after electing Ralph Cush- 
man, Methodist Episcopal Bishop of Den- 
ver, as new president, delegates reaffirmed 
their stand. But their resolution implied 
that prohibition could be returned better 
through statutes than by constitutional 
amendment. 





SCIENCE 





Flea Laboratory Set Up 
to Check Spread in the U. S. 
of Bubonic Plague 


Poore laborers and husbandmen with 
their whole families dyed most miserably 
... without any assistance of physic or help 
of servants and likewise in the highways, or 
their ploughed lands, by day or night in- 
differently, yet not as men, but like brute 
biests. 


With such words medieval scribes told 
of the Black Death, a terrible epidemic 
that killed 37,000,000 persons in Asia in 
1347 and spread to Europe, where it 
caused 25,000,000 deaths in two years. 

Victims of the devastating malady— 
now known as the bubonic plague—were 
often spotted with black patches from 
under-the-skin hemorrhages. They stag- 
gered helplessly like drunkards, muinbled 
stupidly to themselves, and usually died 
in two or three days. Carts clattered 
through plague-infested towns, accompa- 


nied by mobs shouting: “Bring out your 
dead!” Plague doctors in weird robes flit- 
ted through the streets and Europe be- 
came a vast charnel house as thousands 
of bodies were dumped into huge pits on 
the outskirts of cities. Though no one then 
suspected it, the millions were killed by a 
combination of fleas, rats, and bacteria. 

Though the Black Death’s terrors be- 
long to history, a milder form of the 
disease—fortunately restricted almost en- 
tirely to wild rodents such as guinea pigs, 
squirrels, field mice, and chipmunks—is 
spreading today in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Utah, and Arizona. Apparently it is head- 
ing eastward. This sickness is caused by a 
rod-shaped bacterium called Pasteurella 
pestis; fleas living on infected animals 
gorge themselves with germ-ridden blood, 
hop to other animals, and in this way be- 
come spreaders of the disease. With re- 
searchers working overtime to curb the 
march of this animal plague,* latest news 
of the fight came last week with announce- 
ment that the world’s only flea laboratory 
would open in San Francisco on New 
Year’s Day. 


Germ Tight 


On the campus of the University of 
California Medical School, the stucco- 
finished two-story building is constructed 


director of one of the West’s leading rr. 
search centers, the Hooper Foundation— 
will enter the laboratories through double 
doors and close the first door before open. 
ing the second. Before leaving they must 
scour themselves thoroughly under special. 
ly provided showers. All windows will be 
sealed and have two panes of glass with 
an air space between. 

Hundreds of fleas will live in 5- and 
10-gallon jars in an air-conditioned first. 
floor room, and the second story will be 
devoted entirely to the 300 rodents Dr. 
Meyer expects to study during the labora. 
tory’s first year. By putting carefully bred 
fleas on plague-stricken animals, he will 
produce small-scale epidemics under s¢j- 
entifically controlled conditions. Daily ob- 
servations of these hothouse epidemics wil] 
show how quickly the plague can run 
through a rodent population and exactly 
what fleas do to animals when they make 
their disease-spreading hops. 

Health officers know some of the ways 
fleas spread plague bacteria. The parasites 
may clog their throats with the micro- 
organisms of a squirrel and then deposit 
their dangerous load on the skin of an- 
other rodent as much as half a year later. 
Fleas may also transplant the disease di- 
rectly by their bites. But some doctors 
suspect that the ailment also sweeps from 
animal to animal in other ways and won- 





John Black 


The University of California’s double-locked ‘germ jail’ 


almost like a prison to keep experimental 
fleas and flea-bearing rodents from getting 
out. The three-man staff—headed by Dr. 
Karl Meyer, 54-year-old veterinarian and 





*Doctors call Pasteurella pestis infections in 
animals sylvatic (running wild) plague; in hu- 
man }eings the germ produces bubonic plague. 


der why certain fleas cannot pass the 
disease along. It will be one of Dr. Meyers 
tasks to solve these problems. 


On Guard 


Human beings rarely catch bubonic 
plague from wild rodents; from 1933 to 
1937 there were only eight such cases, 
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... and plague-spreading fleas 


three of which ended fatally. But unless 
it is promptly curbed, the disease may 
spread to animals living around farms and 
towns, and bites from infected fleas and 
rodents will be more frequent. To pre- 
vent this it may be necessary to hunt and 
kill thousands of wild animals in regions 
where the plague is most prevalent. 

Even if prevention isn’t 100 per cent 
effective, cures are possible with anti- 
plague serum. Last year injections saved 
the life of a 64-year-old professor in Ne- 
vada, who contracted bubonic plague ap- 
parently from a fleabite. As a result of 
such cases Dr. Meyer advises that “the 
public, in particular children, should be 
warned not to touch or to play with 
chipmunks or other rodents in or around 
regions in which . . . plague has been 
demonstrated.” 





A Doctor’s Will 


Dr. Arthur J. McLean, a professor at 
the University of Oregon Medical School 
and one of the leading brain surgeons in 
Portland, Ore., was regarded by his 
friends as eccentric. Known for his ability 
to go sleepless, he once performed a series 
of important operations for two days 
without any rest. Although he lived in an 
exclusive part of town, he drove an old 
car and carried his instfuments in a shab- 
by leather briefcase. 














f 


Three weeks ago, the 44-year-old special- 
ist was killed in an automobile accident. 
Last week, probation of his will revealed 
a final earthly gesture toward unorthodoxy. 
Leaving more than $100,000 to the widow, 
the will concluded on a bitter note: 

“To 94 per cent of Portland’s medical 
practitioners and their ethics, and the 
whole local organized medical profession, 
a lusty, rousing belch. 

“To Portland’s thieving patients, the 
haphazard care they will receive for their 
chiseling tawdriness. 


” 


“To my name, oblivion . . . 





How the Sun Stays Hot 


For years scientists have scanned the 
heavens, measured rays, and scoured the 
atom in search of the mysterious source 
of the sun’s never-failing heat. Last week, 
one man appeared to have solved the rid- 
dle; oddly enough, the substance is the 
same as the great heat-producer here on 
earth—carbon. But whereas the ordinary 
combustion of carbon leaves only ashes, 
it seems that in the sun’s strange process 
the burning of carbon leaves carbon. 

With this new solar energy theory, an 
exiled professor from the University of 
Munich won the $500 Morrison Prize of 
the New York Academy of Sciences. Now 
at Cornell, Hans Albrecht Bethe found the 
sun’s secret by exploring the atom. 

Researchers have long suspected that 
huge sources of energy lay in the nuclei of 
atoms. They even went so far as to esti- 
mate that the atoms in a lump of sugar, 
properly smashed and harnessed, would 
drag the Queen Mary across the Atlantic 
and back. It is atom smashing, too, ac- 
cording to Professor Bethe, that makes 
the sun so hot, for while ordinary burning 
of carbon with oxygen takes place at a 
few hundred degrees centigrade, solar 
“super-burning” can only go on at tem- 
peratures of 10,000,000 degrees or more, 
and thus the fierce heat of the sun is per- 
petuated. 

The nuclei of carbon atoms contain six 
protons; hydrogen hearts contain one. 


When hydrogen and carbon particles 
smack into one another in the sun’s at- 
mosphere, they form seven-proton nuclei 
—or nitrogen. But this new element is 
barely formed when three more hydrogen 
nuclei join it, and the combination splits 
into four-piece (helium) and _ six-piece 
(carbon) units. Carbon is present at both 
start and finish of the colliding processes, 
and the energy thus released produces 
10,000,000 times as much heat as ordinary 
burning. 

While scientists shy away from any pre- 
dictions about harnessing of the atom, the 
significance of Bethe’s theory was patent 
to researchers in solar energy: they found 
it the first hypothesis ever to dovetail with 
known facts on the quantity and quality 
of the sun’s radiation. 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Doctors had scarcely predicted that T693 
—medicine’s newest germ killer—would 
soon be tried on meningitis (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 12), than two physicians reported to 
the British medical weekly The Lancet 
that they had already successfully used the 
drug to allay this dangerous infection of 
the brain and spinal cord. Drs. F.G. Hobson 
and D. H. G. MacQuaide of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary at Oxford overcame meningitis 
among a half-dozen patients by dosing 
them with 3 to 6 grams of T693 daily 
for an average period of seventeen days. 
“There are good reasons for thinking we 
have used unnecessarily large doses of the 
drug,” wrote the two doctors, but, realizing 
that a drug potent enough to kill germs 
may also produce serious body upsets, 
they pointed out that T693 was remark- 
able because it left “a striking absence of 
toxic symptoms of any severity.” 


§ Though nearly 1,000,000 species of ani- 
mals have been studied and named, no 
scientist had ever selected one as “average” 
until this month. In a publication of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Ralph Buchs- 
baum, zoology instructor, named _ the 
“Average Animal,” the creature midway 
in evolutionary development between the 
single-celled ameba and man. He chose the 
worm. But he made it clear that his worm 
wasn’t the kind which furnishes food for 
robins but a type known as “Nereis”—a 
pink-brown worm that looks vaguely like 
a centipede and lives in sand or water. 


§ The American Medical Association of- 
ficially disapproves most health-insurance 
schemes. But it is not opposed to such 
plans, if the association itself controls 
them. Hence its member societies in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and the District of Co- 
lumbia have recently suggested various 
forms of voluntary health insurance. Last 
week the Utah State Medical Association, 
representing 443 of the state’s 567 phy- 
sicians, announced another such plan. Cost- 
ing $4 a month, its insurance would be 
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A Happy Christmas to You All 


by BURTON RASCOE 


M.z. Harold McKay of St. Louis 
asks if I will be good enough to select 
my ten favorite books of the year. I 
shall try to do this conscientiously; but 
ten books, out of so many that have 
given a book lover enjoyment and in- 
struction—giving him awareness of the 
beauty and wonder, the pitiable and 
terrifying things of this world, the hu- 
mor and the goodness of people when 
they are not under the stress of fear; 
and giving him knowledge of things he 
ought to know—is a restricted number. 

I shall not give a list of ten books 
that are my favorites of the year, but a 
list of twenty. There will be a list of ten 
books of fiction and ten of nonfiction, 
although these are arbitrary terms, for 


nonfiction books are just as much the 
works of imagination, when they are 
good, as are the books that are classi- 
fied as fiction. They both have to do 
with the human spirit, with the soul 
and the aspirations of man, and with 
the defeats as well as the victories man 
achieves in trying to fulfill his highest 
dreams—and to exist. 

It is probable that I shall find, after 
this appears in print, that I have left 
out some books I consider especially 
good and I shall suffer pangs of con- 
science for not having paid to the au- 
thors of these books the tribute that is 
due them. I ask their forgiveness in ad- 
vance. At the moment it seems to me 
these are the 20 best books of 1938. 


FICTION 


Tue Kina Was in His Countine 
House. (Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 
$2.50.) By Branch Cabell. 

In Hazarp. (Harpers, New York. 
$2.50.) By Richard Hughes. 

Tue Yearuinc. (Scribners, New 
York. $2.50.) By Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. 

Tue Lone Vauiey. (Viking, New 
York. $2.50.) By John Steinbeck. 

Tue Woruipv Is Mine. (Simon & 
Schuster. $3.) By William Blake. 


Tue Trovste Wit Ticers. (Har- 
court, Brace, New York. $2.50.) By 
William Saroyan. 

Att Tuts anpD Heaven Too. (Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50.) By Rachel 
Field. 

Josepu IN Eaypr. (2 volumes, Knopf, 
New York. $5.) By Thomas Mann. 

Tue Survivors. (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $2.50.) By René Béhaine. 

War 1n Heaven. (Coward-McCann, 
New York. $2.50.) By Philip Barry. 


NONFICTION 


Tue Noresooxs or Leonarpo Da 
Vinci. (2 volumes, illustrated. Reynal 
& Hitchcock, New York. $15.) Ar- 
ranged and translated by Edward Mc- 
Curdy. 

Man Against Himsevr. (Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $3.75.) By Karl A. 
Menninger. 

Piato. (Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, IN. Y. $3.50.) The -Phaedrus, 
Ion: Gorgias and Symposium and pas- 
sages from The Republic and The Laws. 
Translated, with commentaries, by 
Lane Cooper. 

A SouTHERNER DISCOVERS THE SOUTH. 
(Macmillan, New York. $3.) By Jona- 
than Daniel. 


Having compiled such a list I per- 
ceive already the futility of trying to 
name ten or even twenty best (or my 
favorite) books of the year. I haven’t 
read all the good books of 1938. No 
human being possibly could; and I find 
I have omitted not only serious tomes 
but books of humor which have given 
me enjoyment; and books of humor 
can, and often are, more profound than 


Movuupers or Destiny. (Covici- 
Friede, New York. $3.) By Lloyd W. 
Eshleman. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. (Viking, New 
York. $5.) By Carl Van Doren. 

History or aN Autumn. (Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. $1.) By Christopher 
Morley. 

Letters oF LincoLn STEFFENS. (2 
volumes, illustrated. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $10.) Edited by Ella Win- 
ter and Granville Hicks. 

Listen! THe Winp. (Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.) By Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 

Tue Sevectep Poetry or Rosin- 
son Jerrers. (Random House, New 
York. $3.50.) 


books classified as serious—such books, 
for instance, as Ogden Nash’s “I’m a 
Stranger Here Myself,” Margaret Hal- 
sey’s “With Malice Toward Some,” and 
E. B. White’s “The Fox of Peapack.” 





Editor’s Note: Among other omissions, 
Mr. Rascoe has modestly le’t out mention 
of his own “American Reader” (Putnam, 


New York, $3.50). 








ee 


open to all whose incomes are $2,000 , 
year or less, a group that includes almoy 
80 per cent of Utah’s 520,000 populatio), 
Benefits include 21 days of hospitalizatio, 
and subsequent medical care for each mem. 
ber of an insured family. Hospitals anq 
physicians who render this service will }, 
paid a definite fee by the state association, 


*| Modern American oysters are inferior jy 
size to pre-Colonial oysters, according ty 
a report by Gordon Gunter of the Cray. 
ford Packing Co., Palacios, Texas. By 
scratching through old Indian shell heaps, 
Gunter found that seventeenth-century 
varieties were 60.67 percent longer an 
42.61 per cent wider than the oysters jp 
present-day cocktails. The reason: large. 
scale oystering prevents maximum growth, 
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New Light on Lawrence: 
Legend 


Letters Debunk the 
of Arabian Campaigner 


Documentation continues to pile up 
about the figure of the strange little man 
who is known to history as Lawrence of 
Arabia. This week, Doubleday, Doran 
publishes a limited edition of letters from 
Lawrence to the two men he authorized 
to write his life, Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, 
military historian, and Robert Graves, 
poet and author of “I, Claudius.” 

The work, printed in two volumes at 
$20, contains a mass of material which 
should help in what The London Times 
called “purifying” the Lawrence legend. 
But it is a safe bet that, far from diss- 
pating under the weight of factual ma- 
terial, the legend will continue to flourish 
and expand. Thomas Edward Lawrence 
was made to order for the romantically 
minded; they will have their myth, let 
the facts fall where they may. 

No two friends of the scholarly man of 
action who at various times called himself 
Lawrence, Ross, Shaw, and Smith will 
agree precisely on what he did or what he 
was like. No two even agree on what he 
looked like. Lowell Thomas, for instance, 
who termed Lawrence a “victim of twer- 
tieth-century hydra-headed publicity” and 
was, himself, one of the chief victimizers, 
described the legendary figure as a “mag- 
netic and imposing” personage, “resplend- 
ently arrayed,” with a “cool, bold, lofty 
bearing” and “flashing blue eyes”—‘“the 
reincarnation of a Crusader.” Contrast 
that picture with this composite descrip- 
tion of other writers: small of stature, 
nervous, sloppy in dress, shy, modest, with 
a tangle of hair hanging into eyes that 
never looked any man straight in the face. 

Lawrence’s story has been many times 
told—how the young scholar of medieval 
military history went out to Syria on al 
archeological expedition, spent all his spate 
time wandering in the desert hobnobbing 
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—— 
yith fellahs and camel drivers, and learn- 
ing the Arab language*; how he discov- 
ered, in the Arab nationalist cause and in 
its leader Hussein (and more, in Hussein’s 
on, Feisal), something worth his cham- 
pionship; and how, when the World War 
came, he led bands of Feisal’s men, by bril- 
jant strategy, to victory over the Turks. 

The Lawrence story reechoes in the 
pages of the new book of letters, as does 
ts bitter anticlimax—the (to Lawrence) 
perfidious refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to honor its promise of independence 
to the Arabs. But these letters would 


Wide World 
Lawrence was not a swashbuckler 


make tantalizing reading to those not 
familiar with the whole history. 

The letters to Liddell Hart are mostly 
trivia about Lawrence and his life in vari- 
ous army posts where he sought seclusion 
after the war; one of his constant com- 
plaints was his poverty, as he had to live 
on an army private’s pay augmented from 
time to time with money he made at hack 
writing and translating. Other letters are 
technical discussions of tactics and battles, 
mostly in connection with military books 
that Liddell Hart was doing. 

Cecasionally there are _ illuminating 
flashes in Lawrence’s comments on per- 
sonalities. Of Foch he wrote: “He was 
rather a drab creature, surely, with more 
teeth than brains. It was irony that made 
him the successful general of that last 
phase.” Tlluminating also is the following 
excerpt from a dissertation on air war- 





*Contrary to popular belief, Lawrence never 
spoke Arabic well, nor, he claimed. had he ever 
heard an Englishman who did. “Feisal called 
my Arabic a ‘perpetual adventure’ and used to 
provoke me to speak to him so that he could 
Sed xy fancy it must have been like Balieff’s 
English. 
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fare: “It is of course infinitely more mer- 
ciful than police or military action, as 
hardly anyone is ever killed—and the 
killed are as likely to be negligible women 
and children, as the really important 
men.” 

The letters to Graves reveal a different 
Lawrence—he was well aware of the 
many-sidedness of his character, that to 
each man he showed another self. “My 
name is Legion,” he once said. Graves was 
interested in Lawrence as a human being 
and his comments are more generally in- 
teresting than Hart’s. He writes of Law- 
rence’s lifelong preference for men’s society; 
he shunned women, Graves says, not be- 
cause of any abnormality but because 
“he could never squarely face the fact of 
the existence of women; he placed them 
in general on a romantic plane remote 
from reality, in which their actual pres- 
ence made him rather uncomfortable.” 

This didn’t keep Lawrence from holding 
women in low esteem from the intellectual 
point of view, however. He thought them 
incapable of first-rate writing or painting; 
“he had little opinion of Emily Bronté 
and held that there was not enough of 
Sappho’s poetry extant to warrant his re- 
vising his opinion on her account.” 

The real bond between Lawrence and 
Graves was their love of literature. They 
met at Oxford after the war and, through 
Graves, Lawrence came to know many 
poets whose work he had admired—he 
“envied” poets, says Graves. Many letters 
deal with the writing of Lawrence’s book 
on his campaigns, “The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom” (first published at $20,000 per 
copy), and the boiled-down, popular ver- 
sion, “Revolt in the Desert,” which its 
author called the “Boy Scout Edition” 
and cordially hated. 

Lawrence thought little of himself as a 
writer, anyway. Once, when it was sug- 
gested that he edit a literary review, he 
replied: “Silly. I’m a person entirely with- 
out literary sense.” (T. E. Lawrence To 
His Brocrapuers. 420 pages, 140,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
Two volumes, boxed. $20.) 





AVIATION 





Revolution in Weather: 


Aviators Expect Acting Chief 


to Change Bureau’s Ways 


Twenty years ago aviation appeared as 
a new customer for weather forecasts, and 
with it came increasing criticisms of old 
forecasting methods. They were not pre- 
cise enough. General warnings that next 
day would be warmer with rain were all 
right for the farmer. But aviators wanted 
to know exactly where the storm area 
would be at any particular hour, how low 
the clouds would be, what winds would be 
met aloft, and whether ice might form on 





wings. These things were life and death 
matters. 

Scientists found a solution in the theories 
of a Norwegian scientist named Bjerknes. 
The basic factors in weather mechanisms, 
he held, were not the movements of areas 





Acme 


Reichelderfer, new weather chief 


of high and low barometric pressure, but 
the meeting of cold, dry masses of air from 
Arctic regions and warm, moist masses of 
air from the tropics. When such air masses 
collide, the cold ones (being heavier) run 
in under the warm ones and lift them. As 
the warm ones are thus carried aloft, their 
moisture cools, condenses, and becomes 
rain or snow. Follow the edges of these air 
masses, Bjerknes told weather men, and 
there you can expect all the things aviators 
want to be warned against. 

Steadily proof piled up. Germans used 
the air-mass theory with great success for 
wartime bombing raids. One after another 
the weather bureaus of Europe experi- 
mented with it and adopted it; almost all 
United States air lines now use it as the 
basis for their forecasts and dispatching. 

Not so the United States Weather Bu- 
reau. Under the late Dr. Willis R. Gregg, 
it cooperated with the air lines in every 
other way. It established more than 200 
special observing and reporting stations 
along the airways. It sends up hundreds of 
pilot balloons each day to measure winds 
aloft and spreads reports from each airway 
station every hour by teletype and radio. 
But it has kept in secondary positions its 
staff members trained in the Bjerknes theo- 
ry and continues making its basic forecasts 
from the old “statistical” point of view. 

Last week President Roosevelt really 
“did something about the weather.” He 
reached over into the Navy’s Aerology Sec- 
tion for Comdr. Francis Reichelderfer and 
appointed him Acting Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau. Scientists, weather 
men, and aviators wagged their heads 
knowingly. They expected a big change, 
for Reichelderfex is a leading exponent of 
the Bjerknes air-mass theory. 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





Washington Studies Five Ways 
to Turn Loose Flow of Credit 


Insured Loans, Regional 
Agencies Debated; Banks Show 


Trend to Term Plan 


A most annoying paradox, both to re- 
covery-bent Administration officials and to 
earnings-conscious bankers, is that at a 
time when the bank-resources trough is 
overflowing, the business horse either can’t 
or won’t drink. 

While excess reserves last week were 
hitting another all-time high at $3,480,- 
000,000—potential base for a tremendous 
credit expansion—business loans of report- 
ing member banks still were bumping 
along near the year’s lows despite the 
sharp upturn in general business activity. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s industrial- 
production index at 100 for November 
was 16 per cent over 1937; member banks’ 
business loans for that month, however, 
averaged 18 per cent under a year ago. 
Meanwhile bank vaults are bulging with 
cash and bank portfolios are overloaded 
with low-yield government securities. 

For some time there has been a feeling 
in Washington that timid bankers were 
slowing up the recovery impetus by deny- 
ing energizing loans to industry. Various 
officials, gently and otherwise, have urged 
the bankers to loosen up “or else—” the 
government would do the job for them. 
Particularly does Washington feel that 
the small businessman, who generally 
wants to borrow for the intermediate term 
(three to ten years) , has not been getting, 
perhaps cannot get, his just deserts from 
the banks. 

Last session of Congress saw introduced 
a number of proposals designed to meet 
the situation by putting the government 
further into the loan business. As a new 
session approaches, the Treasury Depart- 
ment is now mulling over various new and 
warmed-over schemes representing contra- 
dictory viewpoints in the official family 
itself: 

1—Insured loans. Roughly like the FHA 
mortgage setup, this plan would provide 
government insurance for 75 to 90 per 
cent of loans running three to ten years, 
possibly up to a $10,000,000 maximum. 
The insurance would be paid for by a 
small tax on all banks, and bankers in ef- 
fect would be forced to make some in- 
sured loans to recover tax costs. Vari- 
ations of the plan substitute a premium on 
each loan instead of a general tax. 


2—Regional credit banks. SEC Chair- 
man Douglas is one of those who favor 
establishing partially subsidized banks at 
strategic points throughout the country 
to make intermediate credit loans on easy 
terms, particularly to small businesses. 
Advising some sort of institution to sup- 
ply capital loans, Assistant Secretary of 
State Berle in his memorandum to the 
TNEC pointed out that “there is almost 
no machinery by which any concern can 
enter the capital markets on decent terms 
to obtain capital of less than, say, $3,000,- 
000.” 

3—Bigger RFC. There is some feeling 
that the RFC, probably best known and 
most successful of the 30 government 
agencies empowered to extend credit, could 
do a better job in taking care of unsup- 
plied capital demands if it had more re- 
gional offices. RFC Chairman Jones is op- 
posed to government-sponsored credit 
banks and government-insured loans. 

4—Credit control. Though Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Eccles sees the need of no 
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The lag in credit 


new banking mechanisms, he advocates a 
flexible, discretionary examination policy 
controlled by the Reserve Board instead of 
the fixed regulatory authority now ex- 
erted by three different agencies. Eccles 
believes that by relaxing restrictions on 
bank loans and investments in hard times 
and tightening them in boom times the 
board could maintain a more readily avail- 
able but economically sound supply of 
credit, tending to flatten the business 
curve. 

5—Hands off. A group of conservative 


officials, found particularly in the office g 
the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
FDIC, believe that the government has 
done enough. 


Significance 


The bankers hope to impress up 
Washington their own point of view: tha 
a loan is either sound or unsound regap(. 
less of how or by whom it is granted an 
that bankers are doing all in their power 
to make sound loans. Helpful to their cay 
is the fact that neither the RFC nor the 
Reserve banks, which have aggressively 
tried to make loans to industry this yea, 
have been conspicuously successful in find. 
ing many worthy applicants. 

The coercive insured-loan plan is natu. 
ally unpopular with bankers. Also, 4. 
though they admit the limits to commer. 
cial-bank participation in the capital Joan 
(or intermediate credit) field, they fear 
that proposed regional banks would soon 
be competing with them for short-term 
loans. 

Actually, now that regulatory emphasis 
has been changed from the duration to 
the quality of loans, the banks are mak- 
ing advances for longer and longer periods, 
The influential Association of Reserve 
City Bankers recognized the trend recent- 
ly when it issued a pamphlet urging great- 
er development of the term loan (inter. 
mediate credit, usually retired by serial 
payments) . There also has been some dis 
cussion of setting up private corporations 
to supply small business with capita 
(Periscope, Sept. 5). 





Inquiry Points 


to Patent Reform 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee (the monopoly probe) com 
tinues to disappoint those who had ex 
pected it to persecute and harry big bus: 
ness. Its “economic prologue” was evel 
reassuring to some industrialists (News 
WEEK, Dec. 5); its hearings on patent 
handling in the auto industry gave the 
motor trade a clean bill of health, and, 
while its investigation of the glass-cot 
tainer trade last week disclosed sever 
practices criticized by committee met 
bers, the president of the largest concer 
in the industry (Owens-Illinois Glass Co! 
found the probers “awfully nice to us até 
awfully fair.” 

Perhaps not all factions in the glas 
industry were as satisfied with the hear- 
ings as was William E. Levis, who won’ 
Distinguished Service Cross for valor 
the war. The facts disclosed indicated 
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me on the committee a need for changes 
the law that would affect patent control 
n glass containers. 

Among the more significant disclosures 
» the committee were: 

j—That the Hartford-Empire Corp., of 
hich F. Goodwin Smith is president, 
ontrols through patents on_ its 
rocess” the machinery on which 67.4 per 
ent of all glass containers were made in 
1937—its machinery employed by 31 
‘censees turns out “virtually all” of the 
ation’s milk bottles, 80 per cent of the 
fruit jars, and a similar share of packers’ 
bars. Owens-Illinois, which has exchanged 
hatent rights with Hartford, made 29.2 
per cent of the year’s container output on 
tts “suction process,” leaving less than 3 
er cent for independents. Hartford-Em- 
pire makes no containers or machinery. 
It rents the machinery, made to its order, 
to container makers or licenses them to 
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ie a use its patents. From 1923 to 1937 its 

commer. MerewenUes from royalties and licenses to- 

ital Joan taled ers 

bey fas 9—That Hartford's control over patents 

tld soon 28 used to stabilize” the industry. Its 
- Mpatent agreements with manufacturers 

ort-term fim! “ 


sometimes restricted: (a) the kind of ware 
produced, (b) the amount made, (c) their 


m phasis : 
sales territory, (d) customers of the 


es licensees, and (e) use of machinery not 
periods, covered by Hartford patents. Testimony 
aa: showed that new concerns could not ob- 
~~ tain licenses unless Hartford deemed more 
2 great: production was needed in a particular line. 
te Specifically, two groups were discouraged 
y suid from carrying on a bottle business. 
ime di 3 Phat Thatcher Manufacturing Co. in 
oration MK bottles, Owens-Illinois in prescription 
capital and beverage bottles, Ball Brothers in 
fruit jars, and Hazel-Atlas on _ wide- 


mouthed containers, were the “price lead- 
ers’ —that is, other concerns followed the 
prices set by these producers. 

4—That some licensees of Hartford- 
Empire had not known of its arrange- 
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ment with Owens-Illinois and Hazel-Atlas 
allowing the latter a share of Hartford’s 
income from royalties paid by its licensees. 
Frank C. Ball of Ball Brothers and Roy 
R. Underwood of Knox Glass testified that 
this practice was “a great disadvantage 
competitively.” 

5—That patent-law procedures may 
prolong the control exercised by a patent 
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Glass men: Frank C. Ball... 


owner, which is normally seventeen years. 
A patent application filed in 1910 was not 
granted until 1937 because of appeals be- 
fore the patent office and in the courts. 
Thus this patent, in use for some years, 
is now good until 1954. 

6—That patent litigation may restrain 
competition. Paul Geer of Amsler-Morton 
and Underwood of Knox told how litiga- 
tion by Hartford cut the former’s machin- 
ery sales to a fraction of their former 
levels and forced the latter to sign a 
license agreement with Hartford (Hart- 
ford had won in these as in other cases) . 

Though the committee’s restraint in 
criticizing the industry was conceded— 
Senator O’Mahoney repeatedly blamed 
Congress for the patent situation and said 
the probe was not attempting to fasten 
“any sense of guilt” on the witnesses— 
some regret was expressed in trade-asso- 
ciation quarters that the case for stabilized 
competition was not explored. Would the 
lower prices for milk and other bottles 
and the trade’s stable employment have 
developed under conditions of unrestrained 
competition despite mounting labor costs 
and improvements in quality of the prod- 
uct—is a question yet unanswered. 


Significance 


Reform of the patent laws seems cer- 
tain to result from the hearings, though 
how it will be done is still an open ques- 
tion. Levis advocated compulsory inter- 
change of patents among “established 
businesses.” Senator O’Mahoney’s sum- 
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mary statement indicated that Congress 
should consider the problem of corporate 
as distinguished from individual control 
of patents, amendments to prevent re- 
strictions by patentees that restrain trade, 
and some control over litigation. The main 
problem is how to make such changes 
without affecting the patent law’s stimu- 
lus to research and progress. 





No On Farm Quotas 


Growers of four out of five of the na- 
tion’s major crops have now voted against 
regulating the quantity each farmer may 
sell upon the open market. 

Under the 1938 law, when acreage cur- 
tailment fails to reduce output sufficiently, 
individual marketing quotas may be es- 
tablished if two-thirds of the growers of a 
specific crop approve. But in elections held 
in eleven states last Saturday only 124,973 
burley tobacco growers (or 61 per cent) 
favored such restrictions, and quotas for 
dark types won only a 60.7 per cent count. 
Only in Kentucky burley areas did grow- 
ers give marketing quotas a better than 
two-thirds vote. The count there was 73.8 
per cent. A week earlier (Newsweek, Dec. 
19) quotas for rice and flue-cured tobacco 
failed, while 84 per cent of the cotton 
votes were favorable. 





Significance 


Dissatisfaction with quotas assigned in- 
dividual growers and a favorable tobacco 
price situation help explain the farmers’ 
latest vote. Conceding that the elections 
would force revisions, supporters of the law 
counted on the favorable cotton vote to 
limit the changes to correction of inequi- 
ties rather than destruction of its elabo- 
rate controls. 

An added indication of farmer conserva- 
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tism last week, however, was the stand of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
usually pro-New Deal, against “discrimi- 
natory and punitive taxes.” Hostility to 
the Patman Bill and other anti-chain laws 
was clearly reflected. 





Stainless Steel 


Manufacturers’ Banquet Sees 
Bright Metal’s Bright Future 


The first chrome-steel alloy products 
(chisels) made in this country by Elwood 
Haynes more than 25 years ago were 
merely laid away under the family sofa 
for occasional testing for nonrusting prop- 
erties. But the other “fathers” of stainless 
steel, Harry Brearley of England and Dr. 
Benno Strauss of Germany, probably fore- 
saw more clearly the consequences of a 
victory over rust and corrosion—iron and 
steel’s greatest enemy. Thus, Brearley was 
peddling his stainless products to Sheffield 
manufacturers by late 1913 and Strauss 
applied for a patent on his process in 
June 1913. 

Its silver anniversary, celebrated by an 
elaborate banquet at Pittsburgh last week, 
finds stainless steel well past the develop- 
mental stage and facing a more brilliant 
future than any other type of steel. 
(Programs, ash trays, and table markers 


at the dinner were of stainless, not silver.) 

Steel men at the banquet heard Dr. 
V. N. Krivobok, associate director of re- 
search for Allegheny-Ludlum Steel, trace 
the history of the chromium and chromi- 
um-nickel steel alloys now known as stain- 
less. 

And at the request of Benjamin F. 
Fairless, their toastmaster, president of 
U.S. Steel and himself a pioneer in stain- 
less-steel production while with United 
Alloy Steel, they toasted Brearley and 
the other pioneers. 


Significance 


With stainless steel already used for 
false teeth and streamlined trains, com- 
pacts and mighty battleships, teaspoons 
and skyscrapers, the industry anticipates 
an even wider market. Thus, metallurgists 
have a program for simplification of the 
more than 1,000 types and brands of the 
product, read at the banquet by L. S. 
Bergen of Crucible. J. H. Van Deventer, 
editor of Iron Age, forecast that such a 
simplification, plus cooperation on mar- 
keting problems, might lead to an output 
of 1,000,000 tons by 1947. (Ingot output 
of stainless was 48,890 in 1929, 139,838 
last year.) 

Stainless’ bright future is predicated 
upon: (1) its resistance to rust and cor- 
rosion, (2) its tensile strength—four to 
six times that of ordinary steel, (3) its 
light weight. 





Giant: Named for W. A. Irvin, vice chairman of U.S. Steel, Carnegie- 
Illinois’ new $60,000,000 continuous rolling mill, overlooking the Monon- 
gahela 13 miles below Pittsburgh, can turn out 600,000 tons of rolled-steel 
products annually. The smokeless plant is powered by 2,000 electric 
motors, covers 653 acres, includes 13 miles of railroad track and 17 build- 
ings, and will employ 3,750 workers at $30,000 daily. 


Hutchins Quits 


Echoes of the Richard Whitney ag,; 
were heard in Wall Street last week wh. 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, youthful preg 
dent of the University of Chicago, ,, 
signed as one of the three “public repre 
sentatives” on the governing board of t) 
New York Stock Exchange. 

In an exhaustive report six weeks a» 
the SEC had criticized the “unwritt 


code of silence” which allegedly enabjdim 


Whitney to continue his frauds af, 
some members of the exchange knew of 
them. Appointed to the board two mont) 
ago (Newsweek, Oct. 10), Dr. Hutchip 
split with his colleagues over their unyil 
ingness to investigate further the possibjd 
responsibility of these members. 

William McC. Martin Jr., president of 
the exchange, commented: “There was xy 
necessity of duplicating the complete rec 
ord ... which the Securities and Exchangd 
Commission had established . . . It js ; 
matter of sincere regret . . . that Mr 
Hutchins . . . has not seen fit to accep 
the judgment of the board, including tha 
of the two other public representatives 
Mr. Robert E. Wood and Mr. Carle ¢ 
Conway.” 
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SEC Complaint 
Claims Investment Certificate 


Firm Used ‘Fraud and Deceit’ 


During the past year the SEC has con 
ducted a campaign against certain com 
panies which sell investment-trust shares 
to the public on the installment plan. Ac 
cording to the commission, the salesmen 
of some of these concerns failed to dis 
close adequately the fees deducted fro 
clients’ payments, exaggerated the amoun 
investors would ultimately receive, and 
made other misleading statements. Al 
though company officials denied the 
charges, the SEC obtained injunctions 
against half a dozen rather small firms. 

Last week the commission went afte 
bigger game. Charging “fraud and deceit’ 
in violation of the Securities Act of 195! 
it asked Federal District Judge Edward 
J. Moinet in Detroit for an injunctiow 
against the Fidelity Investment Associ- 
tion of Wheeling, W.Va., and 57 othe 
cities, which since 1920 has sold invest 
ment certificates with a face value of some 
$600,000,000. Of these, certificates © 
$276 ,223,450 face value were outstanding 
on June 30, 1938. 

Fidelity Investment differs from most 
other installment savings companies it 
that its contracts call for the payment 
at maturity of a specified amount, either m 
a lump sum or as an annuity over a period 
of years. The SEC complaint charges that 
the association “obtained money . . - bY 
means of untrue statements,” invested 
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MEET EDWARD W. BARRETT 
Editor of Newsweek’s “Periscope” 
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DAY’S Periscope predicts 
that Hungary, Czecho-Slo- 
rakia, and other Central European 
ations will withdraw from the 
eague in 1939 . . . That despite 
many denials, WPA Administrator 
opkins will be switched to a 
abinet post . . . That a German 
mission will shortly leave for India 
o start a high-powered trade cam- 
paign. Will these forecasts be ful- 
filled? Only time will tell . . . but 
b check of Periscope’s performance 
hows it to be 88% accurate! 
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Periscope’s accuracy is no lucky 
accident. It is almost uncannily 
orrect because Edward Barrett, 
Periscope’s editor, applies a 25-to-1 
educing process of sifting, weigh- 
ng, editing and verifying that cuts 
he 50,000 words he receives weekly 
0a published Periscope of 2,000 


words. 
1 most 


ies inaThe secret of Periscope’s ability to 
present the true facts about propa- 
panda-cloaked, censor-protected ac- 


ities, to divulge closely guarded 


The Periscope 


f Social the M ippi River. H appre 1 


plans, projects, or political maneu- 
vers, lies in its worldwide force of 
about 75 correspondents. Many 
are world-renowned. .. . all are 
well versed in the art of sounding 
for facts, tips or rumors, then bor- 
ing deeper to uncover the whole 
story. And all-are so carefully 
cloaked in anonymity that Peri- 
scope can safely publish truths 
that would result in retaliation 
against the correspondent .. . or 
even the loss of his liberty . . . if 
his identity could be discovered. 
Periscope was founded as a pro- 
jection of Newsweek’s editorial 
formula. In Newsweek’s news 
pages, its reporters and corre- 
spondents report the week’s events. 
Then, under Significance, its 
authorities explain their meanings 
and importance for the future. 
Periscope goes a step further, to 
present forecasts that are frequent- 
ly not even hinted at in the week’s 
news; to give intriguing, thought- 
tickling inside information. 





Today it is one of Newsweek’s 
most popular features. It has re- 
ceived unsolicited praise from lead- 
ers in business and public affairs, 
while newspapers and radio sta- 
tions quote it frequently. 


Edward Barrett, who edits Peri- 
scope, has had wide experience in 
journalism and writing. Before 
joining Newsweek, he did general 
reporting and rewriting for two 
Southern newspapers. Then he 
spent a year doing publicity for a 
national radio network . . . with 
side excursions into radio script 
writing. Barrett came to News- 
week in 1933. He has been succes- 
sively a Washington correspondent, 
National Affairs Editor, and Peri- 
scope Editor. 

Edward Barrett comes from a fami- 
ly of journalists . . . his father was 
editor and publisher of a famous 
Southern daily. He himself first 
tasted printers’ ink at 13, when he 
founded a neighborhood printing 
plant ...and made it pay. 
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funds in “special situations” in which its 
directors had an outside interest, and 
failed to deposit with the Treasurer of 
West Virginia sufficient securities to cover 
its liabilities to contract holders, as _ re- 
quired by that state’s laws. 


Significance 


The injunction request surprised the 
financial community in view of the com- 
pany’s excellent reputation. Its president 
is Carmi A. Thompson, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior; its chairman is 
John Marshall, former Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States; the directors 
include an ex-Governor of North Dakota, 
a former United States Senator from West 
Virginia, and a director of the Republic 
Steel Corp. 

As these officers prepared to fight the 
charges, they received moral support from 
Edgar B. Sims, State Auditor of West 
Virginia, who announced: “The company 
has on deposit in this state . . . securities 
adequate to meet cash demands .. . as 
required by our law.” 

Likewise, Charles E. Gauss, Michigan 
insurance commissioner, insisted the asso- 
ciation’s financial condition was “superb” 
and said he saw no reason for the SEC’s 
action. 


Labor Trends 


New Factors May Cut Down 
Number of Strikes in 1939 


Strikes increase when business is good 
and decrease during depressions. This busi- 
ness truism usually has held good since the 
government started to collect strike sta- 
tistics in 131. The main reason is simple: 
unions have found strikes to be ineffec- 
tive unless they block goods or services 
for which there is a demand—and demand 
is weak in depression times. 

The major exception to this rule was the 
prosperity of the 1920s, when the strike 
trend was downward as business moved to 
its highest peaks. This was attributable to 
the loss of three major walkouts at the 
beginning of the period—in steel and coal 
in 1919 and the railroad shops in 1922. 
The coal and railroad strikes were lost by 
direct intervention of national adminis- 
trations through sweeping injunctions. 

Since 1933, however, the old relation- 
ship between the business and strike curves 
has been resumed. Strikes followed the 
indexes upward and reached an all-time 
high of 4,720 labor disputes last year, 
dropped 58 per cent during the first seven 
recession months this year, then turned 
upward slightly in August. The biggest 
question in labor relations, therefore, has 
been: when will the situation get tough 
again? The answer was still obscured last 
week, but a series of minor strikes and 
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Newsweek chart 


The ratio of strikes to industrial activity 


strike threats caused some concern in 
America’s most populous centers. 

New York. C.1.0. packing-house workers 
walked out of the Swift, Armour, Wilson, 
Cudahy, Morrell, and Rath plants, fore- 
ing white-collar workers to lug sides of 
meat. After six days during which the 
city’s meat supply remained normal, they 
voted to return to work and negotiate a 
contract. The same packing-house organi- 
zation drive has kept Swift’s Sioux City, 
Iowa, plant strikebound since Sept. 29. 

Chicago. The American Newspaper 
Guild (C.1.0.) continued to picket Hearst’s 
Chicago Evening American and The Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner, charging union 
intimidation. The publisher declared the 





International 


A white-collar strikebreaker 


strike of 350 employes violated their cop- 
tract. Another Guild strike has closed four 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., newspapers for eleven 
weeks. 

Detroit. Threat of picketing by unen- 
ployed workers faced with loss of seniority 
unless rehired within a year of the time 
of layoff was followed by a 32-hour-week- 
schedule at General Motors’ Chevrolet and 
Buick plants at Flint. The shorter week, 
however, did not result in an immediate 
employment increase, the objective of the 
drive. 

St. Louis. A.F. of L. stationary engineers 
in the city water-pumping stations walked 
off their jobs for four days after a row 
with firemen (also A.F. of L.) over 
division of work. Pumping was resumed, 
however, before reservoirs were emptied, 


Significance 


Four factors indicate that the 1939 re 
covery may see considerably fewer labor 
disputes than other recent business up- 
turns. They are: (1) the swing of public 
opinion as evinced by the election r- 
turns; (2) threat of labor-curbing legis- 
lation such as Oregon’s anti-picketing lav; 
(3) increased willingness of employers to 
deal with unions, and (4) larger accumu- 
lation of bargaining experience by both 
unions and employers. On the other han¢, 
however, are these factors: (1) renewal 
of both C.I.0. and A.F. of L. organiza 
tion drives and (2) new pressure for uniol 
gains to bring reemployed dues payers il 
line. 

Increased friction between the AF. of I. 
and C.L.O. is indicated in the textile i 
dustry. The C.1.0. has spent $1,000,000 
building the membership of its Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee to 450,000. 
The A.F. of L. now has formed a National 
Council of Textile Unions and plans 4 
militant organization drive. Even if the 
C.L.O. can hold its gains, which is doubt 
ful (witness the recent desertion of nine 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Wesley C. Mitchell, the outstand- 
ing authority on business cycles, is re- 
puted to have said once that one can 
measure the stage of civilization reached 
by a nation by the completeness of its 
business statistics. Of course Professor 
Mitchell was joking, but it is possible 
that his statement has as much validity 
as would the contention that the state 
of business is accurately reflected by 
business indexes. Almost any index is a 
tricky thing, and we are approaching a 
position where our indexes are likely to 
be misleading to anyone who accepts 
them at their face value. In fact, some 
of the more widely quoted indexes al- 
ready are beginning to show a distinct 
leveling off of business activity. In 
reality, not only has there been no ap- 
preciable leveling off of business, but 
the improvement is continuing at an 
excellent rate. 

This inconsistency between the in- 
dexes and actual business activity—and 
it may become increasingly important 
for the next three months—is one of 
those disturbing economic problems 
about which little can be done. Two 
elements are involved, both quite 
simple. The first has to do with the size 
of the base against which any change is 
calculated. An increase from 50 to 60 is 
statistically very different from an in- 
crease from 100 to 110. Each is an in- 
crease of 10 points, but one is a 20 per 
cent jump and the other only 10 per 
cent. Apply this principle to business 
activity and it is easy to see why the 
indexes make it appear the recovery is 
slowing down. Last summer the Federal 
Reserve Board production index rose 
from 77 to 83 between June and July, 
an increase of six points. Today, with 
the index at about 100, the same 
physical rise in output would lift the 
index by only about three-fourths as 
much. 

The second element is even more im- 
portant in causing indexes to give a 
distorted picture of actual develop- 
ments. It is the attempt to correct the 
volume of business for normal vari- 
ations from one season to another. To 
make the statistics generally service- 
able it is almost essential to have such 
a correction. Otherwise it is virtually 
impossible to appraise the underlying 
position of business in, say, December 
as contrasted with the preceding June. 
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It’s Better Than It Looks 


by RALPH ROBEY 


But getting the right correction is an- 
other matter. How much is the normal 
seasonal shrinkage in automobile pro- 
duction between December and Janu- 
ary? If production drops from the esti- 
mated 420,000 units for this month to 
350,000 units next month, will it be 
more or less than the “normal” season- 
al decline? Those are questions which 
no one, either in or out of the auto- 
mobile industry, can answer conclu- 
sively. 

The same situation prevails in every 
other industry. No one knows, or can 
know, what the correct seasonal ad- 
justment is for an industry. The best 
that it is possible to have is a mere 
approximation based upon past records. 
The result is that an index may level 
out or even turn down while business 
continues to go up. The steel industry 
during the next few months probably 
will provide a good example. Currently 
it is operating at about 55 per cent of 
capacity. By next March production 
must have been stepped up to above 
75 per cent of capacity if the Federal 
Reserve Board’s adjusted index cover- 
ing this industry is to remain steady. 
In other words, if steel production next 
March averages below 75 per cent of 
capacity the board’s index will be lower 
than it is at present. 

This situation in connection with 
steel and comparable conditions in 
other industries, plus the fact that our 
general level of production already has 
reached a high level, may well make it 
appear during the next two or three 
months that business at best is little 
more than holding its own. Of course 
it may develop that this is the case. 
That is something to be discussed later. 
Here the point to be emphasized is 
merely that because of the make-up of 
our indexes business will be fighting an 
uphill statistical battle for the next 
several weeks. This will not be be- 
cause the indexes have been constructed 
by incompetent persons—there are no 
better statisticians in the country than 
those with the Federal Reserve Board 
—but because the past record of busi- 
ness has indicated as “normal” a sea- 
sonal rise during the first quarter that, 
in view of the high level from which 
we are starting, it is gcing to be hard 
to realize in 1939. 











What 12 STOCKS 
Do Expests Favor 
at CURRENT LEVELS? 


specIAL UNITED OPINION 

report, just prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommended 
by leading financial authorities 
at current levels. This list is ob- 
tainable from no other source. 

Experience has shown that 

stocks recommended by three 

or more financial experts 


almost always have better 
than average appreciation. 


You may have an introductory 
copy of this valuable 12-stock 
report without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin NW-66 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 
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ABOUT 1939 


Do you have your Newsweek subscrip- 


tion for the new year? If you don’t, 
why not mail a $4 check now and make 
sure that each absorbing issue arrives 
on schedule. 
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a wide choice of accommodations. A 
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Rhode Island locals and Francis J. Gor- 
man, former United Textile Workers presi- 
dent), the A.F. of L. has a chance to sign 
up 850,000 unorganized workers, most of 
them in the South, where anti-C.1.0. feel- 
ing is strong. 

In the automobile industry, efforts of 
President Homer Martin of the C.LO. 
United Automobile Workers to curb wild- 
cat strikes and sit-downs (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 12) are having an effect on the mem- 
bership, but the union still is imexperi- 
enced and the industry, with its line- 
production system, is extremely vulnerable 
to easily organized one-department stop: 
pages. In addition, Martin’s factional foes, 
the militants, dominate the union execu- 
tive board. 

The packing-house drive seems likely to 
result in further local and sectional strikes. 
Clashes between the C.I.0. Packing House 
Organizing Committee and the A.F. of L.’s 
Amalgamated Butcher Workers union ap- 
pear likely as the drive progresses. 

An intense organization drive is under 
way in the retail business field. Little has 
been heard of strikes, however, since those 
which have been called are purely local 
and in some cases have not been greatly 
publicized in local newspapers. 

Major strikes appear unlikely despite 
expected organization activity in steel, 
coal, garment trades, glass, lumber, rub- 
ber, and the building trades. Jurisdictional 
strikes are possible in the maritime in- 
dustries, and organizational strikes appear 
likely in the trucking field as the team- 
sters carry their campaign to the South. 





Labor Notes 


Business activity and pay rolls increase 
together when prospects of profits are 
good; they decrease together when profits 
are cut by rising costs. About 70 per cent 
of the national income goes to labor; 15.3 
per cent, to profits. Any attempt by labor 
for a sharp increase in its share of the in- 
come will decrease profits, thereby reduc- 
ing business activity, which in turn cuts 
pay rolls, the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce was told last week by Benjamin 
M. Anderson Jr., Chase National Bank 
economist. Wage and hour legislation, by 
cutting profits, may therefore bring busi- 
ness improvement to a premature close, he 
said. 


{John G. Winant, ex-Governor of New 
Hampshire and former head of the Social 
Security Board, will become the first Amer- 
ican director of the International Labor 
Office at Geneva Jan. 1. First job: organi- 
zation of the June session of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, called to dis- 
cuss extension of the 40-hour week. Amer- 
ican delegates are expected to stand alone 
in favoring the 40-hour week, since hours 
are being extended throughout Europe as 
the result of the armament race. 


Rail Fares 


In November 1937, Southeastern rail- 
roads (east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Ohio) raised coach fares from 114 
to 2 cents a mile. This summer the East- 
ern carriers (Atlantic Coast to Chicago, 
down to St. Louis back along the Ohio) 
finally gained ICC permission to jump 
from 2 to 21% cents. Passenger revenues 
declined in both cases. 

Feeling that the increased volume of 
traffic under the lower rate more than 
compensated for the half-cent differential, 
the Southeastern Presidents Conference 
last week voted to return to the 144-cent 
rate effective “some time in January.” This 
will establish the lowest basic railroad 
fare in the country. 

The move revived rumors that Eastern 
roads vould soon cut to 2 cents. Signifi- 
cantly, the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania have announced reduced 
fares to and from the World’s Fair, and 
Christmas holiday cuts were adopted in 
the East. 





Instructive— 


Tue Brrtn or tHe Ow Inpustry. By 
Paul H. Giddens. 216 pages. Macmillan, 
New York. $3. Dr. Giddens proves that the 
oil industry had its beginnings much ear- 
lier than the “discovery” of oil in 1859 at 
Titusville. His narrative starts with the 
“oil springs” noted two centuries earlier 
and carries through the tumultuous period 
of exploration to 1870. The book includes 
an exhaustive bibliography, an index, and 
an introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. 


An APPRAISAL OF THE MONETARY POLI- 
CIES OF OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 1933- 


———=== 


1938. By Walter E. Spahr. 72 pages. Fey, 
omists National Committee on Monetary 
Policy, New York. A scorching attach 
upon dollar devaluation, silver purchasing 
and government spending designed to raise 
the price level. Dr. Spahr urges the repeg 
of all legislation that authorizes such poj. 
cies and the appointment of a committe 
of “the most reputable and experience; 
money and banking authorities in thy 
country” to study improvements in oy, 
banking laws. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Shipping Developments 


The Maritime Commission’s program of 
rebuilding the American merchant marine 
at the rate of 50 ships a year was fulfilled 
for 1938 with the acceptance of a bid by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. to construct 
three passenger-cargo vessels for the Mis. 
sissippi Shipping Co., operating between 
Gulf Coast ports and South America. In 
another move to further its shipping pro- 
gram, the commission invited bids tor the 
sale or charter of the four Munson liners 
formerly in the South American service, 
The American President Lines may seek 
three of these vessels for the New York- 
California-Manila service formerly operat- 
ed by its predecessor, the Dollar Line. Con- 


cluding a busy week, the Maritime Com-§§ 


mission launched an investigation of al- 
leged rate cutting by the two leading Japa- 
nese lines operating between South Amer- 
ica and Pacific Coast ports. 


New Streamliner 
At Erie, Pa., newspaper men and rail- 
road officials inspected a new type strean- 


lined electric locomotive built by the Gen- 


Union Pacific’s new steam-electric streamliner 
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ral Electric Co. for the Union Pacific 
nailroad. Capable of doing 125 miles an 
our, the new locomotive carries its own 
team-turbine power plant, which uses a 
ow-cost petroleum known as bunker oil. 
i can do twice the work of a conventional 
ocomotive for each pound of fuel, the mak- 
3 say, and can cover three times the 
mileage without stops for fuel or water. 


Yoo! Rules 

At a hearing in Washington, Arthur 
Besse, president of the National Associa- 
ion of Wool Manufacturers, attacked the 
Federal Trade Commission’s proposed 
rade-practice rules for the wool industry 
and challenged the commission’s authority 
o prescribe such regulations. He particu- 
larly resented the suggested requirement 
hat garments and fabrics containing used 
or reclaimed wool be so labeled. On the 
other hand, wool growers and consumer 
spokesmen favored this proposal. 


Egg Shortage 

Department of Agriculture entomolo- 
gists find egg hunting more profitable in 
the autumn than at Eastertime. Last week 
they announced the results of their latest 
hunt: grasshopper eggs are scarcer by from 
one- to two-thirds than they were a year 
ago. On this they based a prediction of a 
less abundant. hopper crop next year—a 
break for the farmers who lost approxi- 
mately $87,000,000 in crops to the insects 
this year and $65,800,000 last year. 


Business Notes 

Using his power granted in the law 
(NewswEEK, Feb. 14), President Roose- 
velt increased the power of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to insure 
mortgage loans by $1,000,000,000 ...A 
Senate subcommittee began to draft a law 
providing tax incentives to encourage profit 
sharing and stabilize employment (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 5) ... The Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission voted unanimously to 
ask Congress for a two-year extension of 
the compact. 


Trends 


Automobile production reached a new 
peak for the year during the week ended 
Dec. 17, with an estimated output of 102,- 
%5 units against 100,705 the previous 
week, 


Machine-tool orders declined from an in- 
dex figure of 118.1 in October to 112.2 in 
November. The year’s peak was 120.9 in 
August. 


Crude-rubber consumption in the United 
States jumped to 46,048 tons in November, 
142 per cent over October, and 35.3 per 
tent above November 1937. 


WPA rolls were reduced by 45,514 per- 
sons to 3,139,045 during the week ended 
Dec. 10—the greatest reduction for any 
“eck this year. 


SIDESHOW 





Merry Christmas— 


Syracuse, N.Y.: Santa Claus paraded 
in the shopping district with this sign on 
his back: “Don’t buy German goods.” 

Newark, N.J.: This year’s tribe of 
Santa Clauses must wear detachable 
“sterilized whiskers,” under a ruling laid 
down last week by Dr. Charles V. Craster, 
health officer. To check the spread of colds, 
they must also wear white gloves, have 
them laundered daily, and refrain from 
kissing children. One Santa’s reaction: “I 
didn’t want to kiss any children under 16.” 


Doggone— 


Portland, Ore.: A burglar broke into 
N. J. Richardson’s house, guarded by a 
watchdog. Next day Richardson found 
everything gone but the dog’s harness. 


Fox Bites Dog— 


Prospect, Conn.: Lester Green, farmer, 
has trained his hound dog to run away 
from foxes, instead of chasing them. Leav- 
ing his dog in the woods, Green returns to 
his barn—and waits. Sooner or later the 
dog and a fox discover each other. Then 
the dog turns tail and legs it for home. 
The surprised fox, according to Green, 
can’t resist chasing the running dog. As 
the pair come in, Green shoots the fox. 
Recently he shot a fox just in time, he 
says, to save his dog from being caught. 


Curiosity— 

Florence, N.J.: Creeping into the 
pocket of William Brining’s hunting coat 
—hung up for the night—two curious 
mice started nibbling a box of matches. 
The resultant fire spread to another box 
containing shotgun shells. The resultant 
explosion left a roomful of hair and tatters. 


Lead in the Pants— 


New York: At the weighing-in cere- 
monies for the Nova-Farr bout (see page 
19), one of the preliminary fighters, Matt 
Raymond, refused to drop his trunks. “He’s 
modest,” claimed the boxer’s manager, 
“Honest Tommy” Loughran. Modest or 
not, Raymond was finally forced to drop 
the trunks in a private room—and with 
them fell 20 pounds of hidden lead weights. 
Scaling only 164, Raymond had sought to 
qualify himself as an opponent for 195- 
pound Henry Cooper. Following exposé of 
the old dodge, Gen. John J. Phelan, boxing 
commissioner, decided to let Raymond go 
through with his plans to fight Cooper 
anyhow. Raymond won. 


Chesg Marathon 


Springfield, [ll.: Fifteen Americans 
began a mail-order chess match with fif- 
teen Englishmen. With each move mean- 
ing a letter, it may end late in 1942. 
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SAVING! 


Do you know you can save $4.40 over 
the single issue price by subscribing to 
Newsweek for two years at only $6? 











Wesld you invest 25) 
in Yous Childs future? 
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HOSE who see Parents’ Magazine 

regularly say there are, in a sin- 
gle issue, scores of new ideas and 
practical suggestions worth many 
times the cost of a whole year’s sub- 
scription. The cost of a single issue 
is 25c. The coupon below entitles 
you to three issues for 25c which is 
just one-half the subscription price. 


Good-Bye to Guesswork 
Wouldn't you have a feeling of se- 
curity if you had a competent ad- 
visor to turn to every time an emer- 
gency occurs in the life of your 
children? Parents’ Magazine brings 
you twelve times a year the tested 
ideas of educators and child special- 
ists and the experience of genera- 
tions of mothers about problems like 
Infant Care, Habit Training, Sex 
Education, Finicky Appetites, Shy- 
ness, Safe Movies, School Failures, 
Jealousy, Discipline, Fashions, Tan- 
trums, and the thousand and one 
perplexing situations that every 
mother has to meet. You cannot be 
a good mother unless you are a wise 
mother. It is easy to be a wise, suc- 
cessful mother with Parents’ Maga- 
zine as your guide. Start now. Sign 
the coupon and send 25c. It will 
save your time, money and costly 
experiments with the precious lives 
of your children. 

[ THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


! Enclosed find 25 cents in stamps for a 3 I 
months’ trial subscription for Parents’ Maga- l 
zine at half the regular price. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Defending Latin America 


Watever the outcome at Lima— 
and about all anybody expects is a psycho- 
logical outcome—the essential trade prob- 
lem between us and Latin America will 
remain. The stark fact is that in 1920 
we exported $2,200,000,000 worth of 
goods to Latin America, and in 1937 and 
1938 something less than $1,000,000,000. 
Even if we capture more of Latin Amer- 
ica’s present volume of foreign trade, we 
can do no more than increase our exports 
to the countries concerned by, say, 20 to 
30 per cent over the next few years. Such 
increases are going to be thoroughly in- 
adequate either to affect our own economic 
well-being or to help put South America 
on a basis where she is able to resist 
effectively German, Italian and Japanese 
trade invasions. 

This situation remains obscure because 
our statesmen and, to some extent, our 
businessmen have failed to face certain 
axiomatic facts: 

1—The countries of Latin America, like 
our cotton and corn belts and like many 
other producers of specialized export com- 
modities, can no longer remain dependent 
upon their limited range of exportable 
goods because of the contracting inter- 
national commodity market. 

2—They are no longer able to absorb 
increasing quantities of textiles and other 
consumers’ goods. 

3—Hence it is pointless for us to at- 
tempt to compete with the English, Japa- 
nese, Germans or Italians on the present 
level or on the present basis. The total ex- 
ports of our chief competitors to the 
twenty Latin-American countries are in- 
significant by comparison with our own 
annual production of consumers’ goods. 
We produce $30,000,000,000 worth in a 
bad year. Even if we were to push our 
sales of such goods to Latin America up 
one billion dollars (fantastically more than 
we can hope for) the effect upon our 
economy would be trifling. 

4—No trade policy oriented to the iso- 
lation, poverty and desperation of most 
of these countries will yield permanent 
political or economic returns. The United 
States cannot win security in Latin 
America by compounding the attempts of 
Germany, Japan and the others to play 
one country off against the other and to 
keep them all on a commodity-exporting, 
consumers ’-goods-importing basis. The en- 
tire continent should be treated as, po- 
tentially, a single economic unit. 

The solution of the fundamental prob- 
lem is suggested when we consider the 





sources of our major imports of basic and 
strategic raw materials. Many of these— 
notably tin, rubber, manganese, antimony 
and vegetable oils—have been coming 
from Southeastern Asia. But now, in 
the light of the swift “readjustment” 
that is going on in the affairs of Asia 
and Europe, we can no longer be cer- 
tain of the Pacific or the Mediterranean 
routes for these materials. Our only alter- 
natives are: (1) to stock up on reserves 
bought now and not consumed; (2) to at- 
tempt the slow process of developing 
alternative domestic supplies, either from 
marginal resources or synthetics; (3) to 
use our need as our great opportunity to 
win political and strategic security and 
also a vast, new economic outlet in Latin 
America by asking Latin America to de- 
velop its potentialities for producing these 
necessary materials and by offering to 
help in the process of industrializing and 
capitalizing to produce. 

The choice of the last course would 
offer this country precisely the type of 
stimulation it has needed during its six 
years of halting and uncertain recovery. It 
would, at the same time, rescue Latin 
America from her critical dilemma and tie 
her to us on a sound investment basis. 


Lstin America wants the means for 
industrialization. Such means cannot, as 
things now stand, be secured either in 
quality or quantity from England, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. About all they 
have to offer her is secondhand scrap ma- 
chinery, low-grade steel and iron for pipes 
and oil barrels and quantities of cheap 
consumers’ goods. Obviously this is a situ- 
ation which ought to tempt a nation that 
has before it such a pressing problem of 
business recovery as ours. 

Of course, the long-time result of a con- 
centration upon Latin America as a mar- 
ket for heavy goods—including all sorts of 
machinery, of which we produce the best 
in the world—will be to make these coun- 
tries increasingly self-sufficient. But it 
seems to me that this process is the only 
effective way of protecting Latin America 
from wretched subservience to European 
and Asiatic countries. Certainly we will 
simply drive her further into the harness 
of Germany, Italy and Japan if we insist 
on competing with her grain, meat and 
cotton at the same moment that we try to 
ram more tablecloths and knickknacks 
down her throat. We are not likely to suf- 
fer any shrinkage of this market for our 
consumers’ goods. But, even if we should, 
that loss will be more than compensated 
for by the political and strategic benefits 


. empowered to invest in mining equipment, 


[>>> 
attained, by the opening up of an jp. 
mense market for our heavy industrig, 
and by the facilitation of that inevitahj, 
job that lies ahead of us—the absorptio, 
of our marginal agricultural populatio, 
into industrial processes. 

Mr. Eliot Janeway, who writes of Latiy 
America with clarity and realism, has gyp. 
gested a mechanism for achieving t), 
swapping of heavy equipment for essentia) 
supplies of raw materials. He suggests tha 
there be organized an all-American clear. 
inghouse having as a subsidiary an Jp. 
dustrial Bank of the Americas. 

The first job of this Industrial Bank 
would be to assure the United States of 
adequate supplies of rubber, tin, manga. 
nese, antimony, etc. To do this, it would be 














rail and road equipment, utilities, et. 
Immediately, the purchasing power of 
Bolivia, Brazil, Mexico and others would 
be multiplied by the mobilizing of capital 
funds in basic enterprises. This newly cre. 
ated market would be turned over, in ef. 
fect, to Argentina, Uruguay and the other 
food exporters. The Clearinghouse would 
credit to the Argentine, Brazilian, etc., ac. 
count all revenues derived from the selling 
of food, textiles, ores, etc., throughout the 










. continent. With these credits, Argentina, 


Brazil and the others would be permitted 
to buy American capital equipment and 
durable goods on a large enough scale to 
lay the basis for balanced economies in 
these monocultural exporting countries. 
Such purchases of our capital equipment 
and durable goods would similarly be 
credited to our account at the Clearing- 
house. Against these credits, and similar 
ones built up through our exports of min- 
ing equipment and the like to raw-ma- 
terial-producing countries, we could buy 
up to the productive capacities of the 
continent in those supplementary and 
strategic materials required by our econ- 
omy. To complete the circle, the raw-ma- 
terial-producing countries would be per- 
mitted to apply their credits at the Clear- 
inghouse to purchases of foods and 
other consumer goods elsewhere in Latin 
America. _ 

In this way, Mr. Janeway suggests, we 
could offer Latin America the prospect of 
growing into a balanced, economically in- 
dependent organism. And unless that hap- 
pens, there is no security against Latin 
America’s becoming a duplicate of the 
British-Dutch plantation economies. 


M.. Janeway’s proposal is chal- 
lenging. Its most striking characteristic 
its freedom from the lack of realism of 
those who would either pursue Latir- 
American business through conventional 
trade promotion or continue to drift on 4 
tide of meaningless, good-neighbor or 
tory. Something bold and new is in order 
—something that is in line with the legit 
mate demands of Latin America for ult 
mate economic freedom. 
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Frontiers have always blustered 


and fought back—and then given lav- 
ish treasures to those who would not 
be bullied... by the threatened danger 
of today or the fear of tomorrow: 


No condition of life is constant and 
ach new change is a frontier — baf- 
ling to some...a welcome challenge 
o others. Today’s frontiers say to the 
imid, “It can’t be done’—then they 


give splendid rewards in the fields of 
science, business, agriculture and 
transportation to those with the pio- 
neer’s grit. 

The opportunities and prizes that 
America offers us all today —as yes- 
terday — fill people of other nations 
with envy. Small wonder they fire 


Americans with ambition! 
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